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Notes. 


CATHARINE MACAULAY. 


(See 58. vi. 428, 545; vii. 77; 88. ii. 527; 
iii. 113; 98. iv. 200, 238; vi. 128, 215.) 


THERE are some errors in ‘ N. & Q.’ as well 
as in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ 
concerning Mrs. Macaulay. In an editorial 
notice it is stated (9 S. iv. 200) that a 
statue of her by Bacon is in existence. At 
the next reference the Rev. James J. G. 
GRAHAM asks: ‘* Where is her statue by 
Bacon to be seen ?”’ He then refers to ‘“‘a 
beautiful marble statue erected by Dr. 
Wilson, Rector of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 
and placed in his church during her lifetime, 
but removed thence by order of the vestry.” 
An editorial note (ibid.) states that ‘‘ the 
statue by Bacon came into the possession 
of the Right Hon. J. Wilson Patten, sub- 
sequently Lord Winmarleigh.”® This note 
is apparently taken from the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography.’ 

The authority for the attribution to 
Bacon appears to be G. Monkland’s ‘ The 


Literature and Literati of Bath,’ 1854. The 
author, p. 33, says that Dr. Thomas Wilson 
“actually placed her statue, adorned as 
the Goddess of Liberty, within the altar 
railing of the church of St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook.”” Having said here that the 
statue was ‘“‘ adorned as the Goddess of 
Liberty,” he says in the Supplement, 1855, 
p- 85 :— 

“The statue of Mrs. Macauley [sic] (as the 

personification of History) which he [Dr. Wilson] 
placed in the Church, now stands in Bank Hall, 
the seat of John Wilson Patten, Esq., M.P. for 
North Lancashire. It is from the chisel of 
Bacon, and is esteemed a work of art.”’ 
A foot-note refers to an estate in the hundred 
of ‘**‘ Wheral” (meaning Wirral), Cheshire, 
which belonged to Dr. Wilson, and ‘‘ under 
his will became vested in the late Thomas 
Patten Wilson, now (1855) his son’s estate, 
J. W. Patten, M.P.” 

There may or may not have been a statue 
by Bacon, but that the St. Stephen’s statue 
was not by him is evident. I do not think 
that there is, or ever was, any such statue 
by Bacon. 

Bank Hall is now the Town Hall of 
Warrington, having been sold by Col. the 
Right Hon. John Wilson Patten (afterwards 
Lord Winmarleigh) to the Corporation or 
town in 1872. In the entrance hall stands 
a marble statue inscribed ‘‘ History I. F. 
Moore Delint et Sculpt.” This statue was 
presented to the Corporation by Col. Wilson 
Patten. In the proceedings of the General 
Purposes Committee (23 Oct., 1872) is the 
following :— 

“The Right Hon. Col. Wilson Patten having 
presented to the Corporation a life size Statue 
of the late Mrs. Macauley the Historian which is 
now inthe entrance hallof Bank Hall. Resolved, 
That the same be accepted,’ &c. 

A little later Col. Patten expressed a 
desire that the statue should be accepted 
as a statue of History. It is presumably 
over life size, being nearly six feet high. 

In ‘ Nollekens and his Times,’ by John 
Thomas Smith, 1828, ii. 204-5, J. F. 
Moore is mentioned as the sculptor of the 
Beckford monument in Guildhall, and of the 
statue of ‘‘ Mrs. Macauley ” in St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook, put up by “ her doting admirer 
Dr. Thomas Wilson; which it is said the 
same divine had pulled down when that 
lady offended him by marrying a brother of 
Graham, the Quack Doctor.” Smith con- 
tinues: ‘‘I believe the Bishop insisted 
upon its removal.” He adds that Dr. 
Wilson ‘‘employed Moore to execute a 
monument in memory of his wife, leaving 
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the dexter side plain, for the insertion of 
his own death.’*> This monument, an ornate 
tablet, is in St. Stephen’s. 

Under Dr. Wilson’s will the estate of 
Woodchurch, in the hundred of Wirral, 
eventually became vested in Thomas Patten, 
father of John Wilson Patten, but Thomas 
Patten, father of the above Thomas, was 
one of the two joint residuary legatees, to 
whom was left all real and personal estate 
not otherwise devised by Dr. Wilson’s 
will. Presumably the statue, having been 
removed from St. Stephen’s (see later), 
passed as a chattel to Thomas Patten the 
elder, then to Thomas his son, and even- 
tually to John Wilson Patten, who gave it 
to the town of Warrington. 

Now as to the assertion made by Monk- 
land (see above), and copied by the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography,’ that Dr. 
Wilson placed the statue within the altar 
rail of St. Stephen’s. (It was erected in 
the church 8 Sept., 1777.) I have examined 
the Vestry Minute Book of St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook, now lying in the library at 
Guildhall. 

The churchwardens were evidently very 
irate about the erection of the statue in the 
church. At a Joint Vestry of the united 
parishes of St. Stephen, Walbrook, and 
St. Bennet Sherehog on 26 Nov., 1777, 
two of the churchwardens of St. Stephen’s 
informed the meeting that they had “ pre- 
sented ” Dr. Wilson at a Visitation held at 
Christ Church on the 20th instant. In the 
presentment the statue is stated to have 
been erected ‘* in or near the Chancel of the 
said Parish Church.” They also reported 
that they had stated a case for the opinion 
of Dr. Wynne (of Doctors’ Commons), 
and they reported his opinion, which was 
in their favour. In the ease it is stated 
that 
‘this Monument is fixed on the East side of the 
Church and directly facing the South Ayle 
thereof, and it is apprehended that the Doct 
thinks he had a right so to do, that part of the 
Church being his Freehold, as he conceives.” 

If the above description of the position 
of the statue could be supposed to mean 
‘* within the altar rails,” it is inconceivable 
that the churchwardens would have omitted 
such a strong point. Moreover, the space 
within the altar rail is and was (according 
to an old print, not dated) barely sufficient 
to allow the officiating clergyman to move 
about the altar. 

The Vestry began to take action 26 Nov., 
1777, two of the churchwardens having six 
days earlier ‘‘ presented” Dr. Wilson as 


above. At this meeting a letter was ordered 
to be written to him desiring that ‘‘ he wii! 
remove the monument from the Church, or 
signify on or before the 19th Day of Decem- 
ber next that he will do so.” 

When they met on 24 December there was 
no answer, but a letter received by the 
Vestry Clerk on 26 November (presumably 
after the meeting of that date) was read. 
This letter is not given in the minutes, 
The Clerk was directed to write to Dr. Wilson 
informing him that, if he did not give a 
satisfactory answer in one month, the church- 
wardens were ordered to ‘* commence a. 
suit’ against him. Apparently he did 
not answer; at least there is no answer 
reported. 

The next meeting concerning the matter 
was on 17 July, 1778, when it was 
“ordered that the Vestry Clerk do write to Mr. 
Moore the Statuary to know whether he hath 
rec! orders from Dr. Wilson or any person on his: 
behalf to remove the statue of Mrs. Macauley 
from out of the Church of St. Stephen, Walbrook,’” 

The next meeting of the Joint Vestry 
was on 12 Aug. (1778). The minute is not 
dated as to the year, nor is it signed, but it 
follows the last-mentioned, and immediately 
precedes a minute of St. Stephen’s Vestry 
(alone) dated 12 Aug., 1778, which is signed 
by the two St. Stephen’s churchwardens 
who were present at the Joint Vestry (pre- 
sumably the signatures at the end of the 
latter were meant to cover the former as 
well) :— 

“* Ordered that Liberty be given to Dr. Wilson 
or who [sic] else he may appoint to remove 
the Statue of Mrs. Macauley from out of the 
Church.”’ 

There ends the history of the statue as 
written in the Vestry minutes. Exactly 
when or why the statue was removed from 
the church I have failed to find out. 

Mrs. Macaulay married William Graham 
17 Dec., 1778. There is plenty of evidence 
to show that this marriage displeased Dr. 
Wilson. 

The question as to the reason for the 
removal of the statue is well put by A. Y. Z. 
in The Gentleman’s Magazine, 1791, pt. ii. 
p- 618. The statue 
‘““was taken down (by the statuary who erected 
it) in the life-time of Dr. Wilson and by his order, 
Whether the Doctor was instigated so to do 
from motives of revenge, because she married 
Mr. Graham, or whether from fear, because the 
Vestry was just upon citing him to the Commons. 
for it, I will not undertake to say.” 

IT am inclined to think, taking into con- 
sideration the dilatory courses of the Joint 
Vestry, and the fact that they did not, 
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apparently, succeed in getting any answer 
from Dr. Wilson, that though the action or 
threatened action of the Joint Vestry may 
have been contributory to the event, anger 
at the marriage was the final cause which 
inclined Dr. Wilson to accede to the de- 
mands of the Joint Vestry, or that both 
causes combined produced the effect. 
RoBERT PIERPOINT. 
St. Austins, Warrington. 


(To be continued.) 


CROWE OF KIPLIN, YORKS. 


Ix 1860 a correspondent of ‘N. & Q. 
(2S. ix. 144) inquired what were the arms 
and pedigree of the above family. By means 
of a deed dated 1765, which has come into 
my possession, and by reference to various 
well-known sources of information, I am 
able to reply to the query, to which no 
answer was given at the time. 

As far as I can discover, no pedigree of 
this family has been printed hitherto, 
though members of it intermarried with 
some of the best-known families in the 
North Riding. 

In a book called ‘ Historical Sketches of 
the Reformation,’ by F. G. Lee, D.C.L. 
(1878), mention is made of a family of Crowe, 
‘of position and respectability in the co. of 
York in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
The heads of it and the various chiefs of 
its branches were in the ranks of esquires 
and gentlemen.” Dr. Lee does not, however, 
give any references in support of his state- 
ment, and I know nothing further of any 
of this name in Yorkshire till the eighteenth 
century. 


Richard Child the hall and manor of Wood- 
ford, co. Essex. He married Lady Char- 


lotte Lee, widow of Benedict Leonard. 
Calvert, 5th Baron Baltimore (who was | 
born at Kiplin), and dau. of Edward Henry 


Lee, Ist Earl of Lichfield, by his wife Lady 
Charlotte FitzRoy, natural daughter of 
Charles IT. 


buried at Woodford: on her monument in 
the chancel of the church there are the follow- 
ing arms : 


between three crescents sa., Lee (Lysons’s 
‘Environs ’). 

In 1727 Crowe sold the Woodford property 
to Wm. Hunt, Esq., and in the same year 


leased to the Earl of Lichfield and Willey | particulars. 


Revely of Newby Wisk, Esq., the manor cf 
Tunstall, Yorks. He died 9 Nov., 1749. 

Of the above-mentioned marriage there 
were two sons, Christopher and George, and 
two daughters, Catherine and Charlotte. 

Christopher Crowe, jun., was born 1716— 
1717, and matriculated Univ. Coll., Oxford, 
6 Feb., 1732/3, ‘‘ son of C..C. of Woodford 
Hall, Essex, armiger,” and married in 1752 
Barbara, dau. of Thos. Duncombe, of Dun- 
combe Park, Yorks, Esq. (marriage settle- 
ments dated 20 Jan., 1752, in which she is 
described as of Copgrave). There was no 
issue of this marriage. Mr. Crowe had 
lands in Bolton-on-Swale, Catterick, Ellerton, 
Seorton, and Kiplin, all in Yorks. The 
second son George married, and had issue 
Robert and George Crowe, both under age 
in 1765, of whom hereafter. 

Of the daughters of C. C., sen., Charlotte 
d. unm. before 1749, and Catherine married 
Roger Henry Gale, Esq., of Scruton, Yorks, 
and died in Newman Street, London, in 1782, 
having had issue Henry, Samuel, Christopher, 
Harriet, and Catherine Gale, all under age in 
1765. 

Robert Crowe (Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry ” 
calls him ‘‘ colonel”) was of Kiplin, and 
married Ann, only dau. of Christopher 
Buckle, Esq., of New Hall, co. Haddington 
(by Ann, dau. of Henry St. John, Esq., 
and widow of Nathaniel Wessel), and had a 
dau. Sarah, who married, 1 Oct., 1817, John 
Delaval Carpenter, 4th and last Earl of 
Tyrconnel, to whom descended the manor 
of Kiplin. We may presume that there was 
no other issue. 

George Crowe of Langton, Yorks, married 
Anna, dau. of Anthony Salvin, Esq., of 
Sunderland Bridge, and d. Oct., 1782. 


entry in Gent. Mag. describes hi 


‘‘ register of the N. Riding.” 

Probably he left descendants, for ‘‘ on 
21 Jan., 1823, Margaret Alexander, dau. 
of the late Mat. Crowe, Esq., married the 
Rev. John Charge, Rector of Copgrove” 
(Gent. Maq.). 

It would be interesting to know if the 
pedigree could be continued to the present 


day. 
Lady Baltimore died in 1720, and was, 1 


The arms mentioned above are those 
granted in 1584 to Crowe of Crowe’s Hall, 


| Suffolk, to whom I may refer some other 
Gules, a chevron or, between three | 
cocks arg., Crowe, impaling Arg., a fesse | 
| Suffolk family. 


time. If Christopher Crowe had any right 
to the arms he used, he was a member of the 
If any reader can supple- 
ment the above pedigree, especially with 
reference to the parentage of the elder 
Christopher Crowe, I should be glad of 
W. Rosperts Crow. 
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INSCRIPTIONS IN THE TRAFALGAR 
CEMETERY, GIBRALTAR. 


Ture tombs in this cemetery are placed 
irregularly, but I have endeavoured to put 
them into rows running north and south. | 
The first row is that next the west wall, and 
the first inscription of the first row is at the 
south end of the row, the first of the second 
row at the north end, and so on. 

A few interments have no stone or inscrip- 
tion. This is called the Trafalgar Cemetery, 
but only one inscription (No. 19) records a 
death as the result of that “* great and 
memorable sea-fight,’” and there is only one 
other (No. 31) which may possibly be con- 
nected with it. These abstracts were taken on 


3 May, 1909. 
First Row. 


1. Mr. E. A. Clark, Ensign, 2nd Bat. (8)5th 
Regt., ob. 22 Oct., 1800. 

2. Catharine, w. of , ob. 24 Oct., 1803. 

3. Lieut. R. A. Wilson, Royal Marines, ob. 
10 Jan., 1803, a. 30. 

4. Capt. Thos. Mahon, Prince of Ww ee Own 
Regt. of Fene ibles, ob. 8 Feb., 1801, a. = 

5. Eliza Louisa Gibbon, d. of C a. D. H. 
Braine, of New York, and w. of Capt. H. G. Gibbon 
of H.M. packet Lord Chesterfield, 0b. of a decline 
on board ag Lord Chesterfield, 15 Feb., 1810; 
bur. 22 Feb., a. 20 yrs. 3 months. 

6. Mr. J 2 eo Bentley, of London, merchant, 
ob. 13 Nov., 1813, a. 70 

fe Lieuts. Thos. Worth and John Buckland, 
of the R.M. Artillery, killed by the same shot, 
23 Nov., 1810, while directing the howitzer 
boats in an attack on the enemy’s flotilla in Cadiz 
Bay. Erected by their brother officers as a 
tribute of respect to two who were the brightest 
ornaments of their corps. 

8. Quarter-Master John Connel, 
1812, a. 56, after a service of 40 years. 
by the officers of the 26th Regt. 

9. James Lilburn, Esq., Captain TL.M. sloop 
Goshawk, who nobly fell in an attack made on 
the enemy’s forts and shipping at Malaga, 29 Ap. 
1812, a. 38. Erected by the officers of the sloop, 

10. Lewis Northen, Esq., Capt. 82nd Regt., 
ob. 11 July, 1810, a. 37. 

11. Robert Lee, Esq., b. in Jamaica; landed 
here 1 Ap., 1810, on his voyage from England to 
Malta, in the, alas frail! hope of recovering his 
health ; ob, 28 May following. 

12, Robert Monson, Esq., Surgeon H.M. Navy, 
ob, 6 May, 1811, a. 26. 

13. David Lawson. Esq., Surgeon H.M.S. 
Rainbow, ob. 22 Nov., 1812, a. 21. 

14. A four-sided tomb. No legible inscription. 

SEcoND Row. 

15. Amelia, inf. d. of Major Fraser, Ist Royal 
Veteran Battn., ob. 8 Feb., 1811. 

16. Henry Winter Latimer, s. of Lieut. and 
Ad it. James Stevenson, Ist Royal Veteran Battn., 
ob. 5 Jan., 1808, a. 11 months 14 days. 

Look down, blest soul, and from the realms above 
Accept this last sad tribute of our love. 

The last. E’en now our sorrows we resign, 

And lose our feelings to rejoice in thine. 


ob, 22 Aug., 
Erected 


17. Mary, the w., and Sarah, the d., of Ensign 
McKay, 7th R.V.B., ob. 17 Oct., 1813, a. 36, 
and 28 Sept., 1813, a. 11. 
18. Lieut. John Mullen, 4th R.V.B., ob. 11 May, 
1809, a. 54 years, 40 of which he devoted to the 
service of his king and country. 
19. Capt. Thos. Norman, Royal Marines, of 
| H.M.S. Mars, ob. in the Naval Hospital, 6 Dec., 
| J 1805, a. 36, from the effects of a wound receiv ed 
| in the great and memorable sea fight of Trafalgar, 
Erected by his brother officers. 

20. Capt. S. S. Hughes, — Regiment of 
Artillery, 0b, 18 May, 1808, a. 

21. Lieut. Wm. King. Regt, ENON: 
1804, a. 23. 

22. Jane, w. of Capt. Flack, Ist R.V.B., ob. 


3 June, 1807, a. 49. 

23. Edmund, s. of Lieut. John Burke, Ist 
R.V.B., ob. 16 Aug., 1805, a. 18. 

24. Almena, w. of Lieut. John Burke, Ist 
R.V.B., ob. 10 Oct., 1805, a. 53. 

25. Mary, w. of Daniel Clark, Ensign, Ist 
R.V.B., ob. 28 Jan., 1806, a. 52. 

THIRD Row. 

26. Henry Cane, Esq., Capt. 40th Regt., 
ob. 17 Nov., 1800, a. 22. 

27. Lieut. Wm. Robert Montresor, 18th or 


Raval Regiment of Ireland, ob. 16 Nov., 1799, a. 19. 

28. Martha Anne, d. of Hamilton Finney, 
Quarter-Master 54th Regt., ob. 6 July, 1804, 
a. 14 yrs. 8 months, 3 

Capt. MeGregar, 10th Regt., 

Aug., 1804, a. 
30. Henry ae Andrew Sheppard, Dep.- 
Asst.-Commissary-General to the Forces, who 
nage be victim to the epidemic fever, 24 Oct., 1813, 
a. 20. 

31. Thomas Lane, Esq., Senior Surgeon Royal 
Artillery, ob. 17 Nov., 1805, a. 35. 

32. Sidney Hollis Halls, Ist Lieut. Royal 
Artillery, ob, 20 Aug., 1804, a. 19. Erected by 
his parents. 


ob, 9 


Te veniente die 
Te descendente. 
33. Lieut. Benjamin Gleed, 10th Regt., late 
of Priory in the I. of Wight, ob. 25 Oct., 1804, a. 23. 
Erected by his mother. 


34. Capt. Thos. Best, 26th Regt., a victim to 


the epidemic fever, ob. 6 Oct., 1813,a.30. Erected 
by his widow and family. 
35. Lieut. Henry Fitzgibbon Ellison, Royal 


Artillery, of Letterkenny, Donegal, ob, 21 Nov., 
1804, a, 22. 

36. John Butt Taylor, Surgeon 26th Regt., 
ob. of the epidemic fever, 4 Oct., 18(1)8, a. 37. 
Also his s. George Andrew, ob. 8 Oct., 1812, 
a. 10 months. 

37. Agnes, w. of Lieut. Daniel Robertson, 7th 
R.V.B., ob. 9 Dec., 1811, a. 34. She was always 
the peacemaker | But never the lawbreaker. 


88. James Duthie, Esq., Surgeon H.M.S. 
‘Crocodile, ob, 10 Dec., 1812, a. 26. 
39. Margret Ann, d. of Alexr. Farquhar, 


Acting-Dep.-Paymaster-General, ob. in St. Roque, 
31 July, 1809, a. 3 yrs. 4 mths. 

40. Lieut. John Carrew [sic] Cuthbert, 54th 
Regt., ob. 7 Nov., 1804, a. 22. 

41. A recumbent tomb illegible from dirt. 

42, Lieut. Wm. King, 54th Regt., ob. 7 Nov., 
1804, a. 23. 
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43, Edward, s, of Lieut. Wm. Anderson, R.B.A. 
Corps, ob, 4 Feb., 1809, a. 5. 

44. Mr. James Wilson, Master Shipwright 
H.M. Naval Yard, ob. 16 May, 1809, a. 54. 

45. George Green Adam, sen., late Clerk of the 
Chequer, H.M. Board of Ordnance, ob. 16 Apr., 
1808, a. 47 years, 35 of which he served the 
Hon. Board. 

46, William Patrick, s. of Dep.-Asst.-Com- 
missary-General Rosseter, ob. 21 Sep., 1811, 
a. 18 months 5 days. 

47. A recumbent stone illegible from dirt. 

48. Ditto. 

49. Rudolph Schultz, s. of R. E. and Harriot 
Schultz, ob. 24 Sep., 1812, in infancy. 

50. Edward Hunt Caulfield, Lieut. H.M.S. 
Impérieuse, who on the 21 Feb., 1808, was 
mortally wounded in the service of his country 
and king, a, 24. 

Honoured where known, endearing where allied, 
Much loved he lived, and much lamented died. 

Erected by his brother M. S. O’Callaghan Caul- 
field, Capt. Ist R.V.B. 

G. 8S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 

18, Hyde Gardens, Eastbourne. 


be concluded.) 


“THe Hoty Zraret.”—In The Times of 
18 January we are told that the Khedive, 
robed in white, and bearing a lighted taper, 
performed the Holy Ziaret, the visitation of 
the Prophet’s tomb at Medina, on Tuesday, 
evening, 11 January. Zaurat is the proper 
form, given in the dictionaries, of the tech- 
nical term in Arabic for the visit of the 
pilgrim to Muhammad’s grave at Medina. 
The pilgrim to Medina is called zdir, as 
distinguished from a Adji, or pilgrim to 
Mecca. The two words zaurat and zdir are 
derived from an Arabic root zdér, to incline 
toward, repair to, visit, which is cognate 
with the well-known Hebrew root ziir, to 
be a_ stranger, visitor, whence zdrim, 
“strangers ”’ (7.e. foreigners), in Psalm liv. 3. 

A. L. MayHew. 

21, Norham Road, Oxford. 


‘“SHABRACK’”’: ITs ErymMoLocy.—This 
word belongs to a small group of names 
connected with cavalry equipment—calpack, 
dolman, sabre, shako, are others—which 
spread from Hungarian into the tongues of 
Western Europe, but are not all native 
Hungarian words. Shabrack appears to be 
Turkish. In Redhouse’s ‘ Turkish Lexicon,’ 
p- 1106, it is given as ‘‘ Shdbraq, a horse- 
cloth.” At first sight it looks as if we 
might sleep soundly in our beds, to borrow 
a phrase from current politics, and leave 
this to account for French chabraque, 
German Schabracke, &c. Unfortunately, 
beside these forms commencing with sh, 
there is another set commencing with ch 


(as in ‘* church ”’), viz., Bohemian chabraka, 
Hungarian csabrdg, Russian chaprak, &c. 
It is impossible to derive these from those 
with initial sh, so I am driven to regard the 
alleged Turkish shadbrdq as a loan-word from 
the French, and to search elsewhere for its 
etymon. In Wahrmund’s Persian grammar, 
1898, yaprdq is given as the Turkish for 
Sattel-zeug. This seems to be what we want. 
There can be no doubt about ydprdq being a 
genuine Osmanli term. Its original mean- 
ing was ‘‘ leaf, flake,” but it has many 
secondary senses. The only difficulty is the 
change of initial y to ch, to which I can at the 
moment find no parallel; but there are 
several cases known in which y changes into 
j (janizary, for instance). Once the initial 
had become ch, the simplification to sh was 
easy and natural. Jas. PLATT, Jun. 


‘DucHess oF MILAN’: A 
SPENCER.”’—In The Connoisseur for last 
July is an elaborate description of Holbein’s 
portrait of the Duchess of Milan by Mr. 
Maurice W. Brockwell. In the account of 
the dress worn by the Duchess occurs the 
following passage :— 

‘“‘Christina wears a black satin gown, and over 
that a long black spencer lined with yellow sable ; 
the upper part of her forehead is concealed by a 
black hood. She wears a small white frill round 
her neck, and white frills edged with black round 
her wrists.” 

I wish to draw attention to the fact that 
the overdress in this picture is not a spencer, 
but just the reverse. In ‘The Century 
Dictionary ’ is this description of a spencer : 

“* Named after Earl Spencer, 1782-1845. A man’s 
outer garment or overcoat so short that the skirts 
of the body-coat worn under it were seen ; a fashion 
introduced about 1800. 2. A woman’s garment 
introduced a year or two later, and made in direct 
imitation of the above. It also was short, and 
formed a kind of over- jacket, reaching a little 
below the waist.” 

Any one not knowing the picture well 
might think that some alteration had been 
made in it, and that the long and almost 
flowing robe had been substituted for a 
spencer. I have known the picture for at 
least thirty years, and can confidently say 
that no such alteration has taken place. 

E. W. ANDREWS. 

West Hampstead. 


Burns’s ‘ DEATH AND Dr. HORNBOOK’ : 
A New Reapinc.—From a Scottish news- 
paper one learns that ‘‘a transatlantic 
anthologist ” has recently undertaken to 
expound Burns. The example given of this 
adventurer’s method of procedure is so 
fresh and entertaining that it seems to merit 
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chronicling in ‘N. & Q.’ It may be re-| JoHN Murray anp MeEpicaL Booxs.— 
membered that in ‘Death and Dr. Horn-|I do not find in the index of Smiles’s ‘A 
book’ a midnight reveller, tortuously wending | Publisher and his Friends’ any reference 
his homeward way, suddenly meets at a to the fact that the first John Murray pub- 
lonely corner a strange figure, who announces lished a good many medical books. The 
in appalling tones that his name is Death. | fifth edition (and probably earlier ones) of 
This prompts a valiant retort in these terms : Robert Hooper's ‘ Anatomist’s Vade-Mecum,’ 
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Quoth I, “Guid faith, 
Ye ’re maybe come to stap my breath ; 
But tent me, billie— 
I rede ye weel, tak’ care o’ skaith, 
See, there’s a gully.” 
The meaning of this is, ‘* It may be that you 
are come to stop my breath; but observe 
me, lad, I counsel you to beware of harm ; 
see, there ’s a clasp-knife.* The roistering 


inebriate, brimful of Dutch courage, indicates | 


his readiness to act in self-defence, and to 
use for his purpose the one lethal weapon 
immediately at command. His grim inter- 


locutor meets his threat with contemptuous | 


indifference, bidding him put up his ‘‘whittle,” 
or knife, as its appearance has absolutely 
no weight with him :— . 

‘*Guidman,” quo’ he, “ put up your whittle, 

I’m no design’d to try its mettle ; 

I wadna mind it, no, that spittle 

Out-owre my beard.” 

It would appear that the ‘ transatlantic 
anthologist,”” unravelling this passage, in- 
timates that the gully to which the spectral 
intruder is referred is not a knife at all, but a 
feature of the landscape. In his own words, 
as reported by his disciple, it represents 
““an adjacent ravine down which the Poet 
intended to hurl the Enemy of Mankind.” 
As an example in the art of extravagant 
commentary this, certainly, would be hard 
to surpass. It would be interesting to hear 
from its author or his Scottish representative 
what he makes of the ‘‘ whittle,” and how 
he supposes ‘‘a ravine™* could be disposed 
of by ‘* the Poet” within the recesses of his 
raiment. THoMAS Bayne. 


POSTMASTER IN ENGLAND.—The 
death of Mr. William Kenward, of Wivels- 
field, near Hayward’s Heath, removes the 
oldest postmaster in the country. He was 
in his eighty-ninth year, and was postmaster 
for sixty-three years. In his early years 
he used to collect and deliver letters in a 
cart drawn by dogs. The villagers having 
letters to post were in the habit of placing 
them in their windows, and Mr. Kenward 
notified his arrival by sounding a horn. 
His wife, who is the recognized assistant at 
the post office, is in her ninety-first year. 

Freperick T, Hiscame. 


' 1804, bore the imprint of John Murray, 32, 
| Fleet Street. Bell & Bradfute of Edinburgh, 
jand Gilbert & Hodges of Dublin, were 
| associated with him on the title-page, but 
probably only as his agents. This little 
‘book contains a list of eight other books 
‘more or less relating to medical science, 
‘*‘ printed for John Murray.” There is also_ 
‘the following curious notice :— 

“Gentlemen residing in the country or abroad, 
| surgeons in the navyand army, &c., may be imme- 
| diately supplied with any work relating to medical 
| science, upon addressing a line to J. Murray, 
| No. 32, Fleet Street, London, where students, &c., 
may receive every information respecting the 
various lectures which are delivered at different 
seasons in the metroyolis.” 


W. RosBerts. 


Man: Earty INSTANCE AT 
Frorence.— One of the highly artistic 
bas-reliefs on the exterior of the exquisite 
Campanile by Giotto, near the Duomo at 
Florence, illustrates this subject. In the 
sunk hexagonal panel is the figure of a man 
flying, to the right. His head is like a 
camel’s, with the straps across it to hold the 
bit. His body is naked, but covered with 
scales. Attached to his back are two large 
eagle wings, reaching as far as his ankles. 
At the top of the inside of each wing is a 
sort of handle, which he grasps, and so is 
able to flap them. Below his feet is a small 
object which looks like a parachute. It is 
curious as giving the thirteenth-century 
idea of a flying man. 

I saw a copy of it, apparently from a 
photograph, in a recent United States news- 
paper. D. J. 


? To says Halliwell, 
and such seems the meaning in the sub- 
joined quotation, c. 1300-25, ‘ Kyng Alis- 
aunder’* (Weber), 1. 1884 :— 

Heom to sakyn heo gon calle, 

So bocher the hog in stalle. 
Apparently this peculiar use has, with the 
quotation, escaped the notice of the readers 
for the ‘ N.E.D. Po. 


PRINTERS OF THE STATUTES IN THE SIX- 
TEENTH CeENTURY.—A number of interesting 
patents granting monopolies of printing are 
given by Dugdale in his ‘ Origines Juri- 
diciales,’ p. 59 et seq. 
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As regards the Statutes, the sole right to | 
print was granted on 22 April, 1547, by 
Edward VI. to Richard Grafton ; on 29 Dec., 
1554, by Queen Mary, to John Cawood 
(for the Statutes in English) ; on 27 Sept., 
1577, by Queen Elizabeth, to Christopher 
Barker for life; and on 19 July, 1603, by 
James I. to Robert Barker for life. 

As regards common law books, Edward VI. 
granted a special licence on 12 April, 1553, 
to Richard Tottel, citizen, stationer, and 
printer of London, for seven years, and this 
was renewed by Mary for another seven 
years on 1 May, 1556, and by Elizabeth, for 
life, on 12 Jan., 1558/9. The monopoly 
of printing the common law books passed, 
on 18 Nov., 1577, to Nicasius Tetsweirt, for 
thirty years, renewed on 20 March, 1593/4, 
for a similar period, to Charles Tetsweirt ; 
whilst on 10 March, 1598/9, Thomas Wright 
and Bonham Norton obtained a licence to 
print all law books for a period of thirty 
years. R. S. B. 


Municipat Sworps. (See 10 8S. v. 90, 
151.)—At the latter reference we are told of 
a sword being presented to the city of 
Exeter by Edward IV., and another by 
Richard ITI. to the city of Chester. I sub- 
join a paragraph from The Daily Mirror of | 
Saturday, 27 Nov., 1909, showing that the | 
Corporation of IXing’s Lynn possess 
presented by King John :— 

“King John’s Sword.—Using the sword which is 
said to have been presented by King John to the 
Corporation of King’s Lynn, King iveed yester- 
day, at Castle Rising, invested Sir William Ffolkes 
and Sir Somerville Gurney, both of whom played 
2 prominent part in the recent Art Loan Exhibition 
at King’s Lynn, with the insignia of Knight Com- 
mander of the Victorian Order conferred upon 
them on his Majesty’s birthday.” 

R. J. Fynmore. 


“TIncrpis IN Scyttam,” &c. (See 1S. ii. 
85, 136, 141; x. 274; 5S. vi. 468; vii. 
77, 478; viii. 14.)—This familiar line comes 
from the ‘ Alexandreid’ of Philip Gualtier. 
In the Rouen ed. of 1487 the first word is 
Corruis, not Incidis: a variation noted by 
Mr. King in his ‘ Dict. of Classical Quot.,’ 
1904. The printer’s signature is i.iii, and 
the line is 

Corruis in syllam cupiens vitare caribdim. 
But in the Ingolstadt ed. of 1541, p. lv 
(Greville Library, Brit. Mus.), it is 

Incidis in Scyllam cupiens uitare Charybdin. 
It is related that Dr. Maltby, Bishop of 
Lincoln, pointed out the authorship to 
Charles Sumner (Yale Lit. Mag., 1860, xxv. 
350). Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 


Oucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


CHAUCER AND Boccaccio.—I am anxious 
to know whether Landor, who in his ‘ Ima- 
ginary Conversations makes Chaucer and 
Boceaccio meet and speak together, had 
any authority for so doing, or whether at 
his time it was a matter of general belief 
that the two actually met. 

MIULIA CELENZA. 

Via Faenza, 87 H, Casa Forti, Firenze. 


J. H. Sware, I. 
of ‘ Geometrical Amusements ; or, A Course 
of Lessons in Construction and Analysis, 
in Three Parts,’ by J. H. Swale, was pub- 
lished in London in 1821. Were Parts II. 
and III. ever published ? What is known 
concerning Swale apart from the facts that 
he was a frequent contributor to mathe- 
matical periodicals and himself published 
(1823-4) two numbers of The Liverpool 
Apollonius ; or, The Geometrical and Philo- 
sophical Repository ? KR. C. ARCHIBALD. 

Rue Soufllot, 3, Paris. 


Sotty oF PicrurEes.—Can 


-any of your readers furnish information as 
the ‘‘ English merchant Solly’’ whose 


collection of pictures, purchased by Frederick 
William ITI. at Berlin in 1821, formed, with 
the Giustiniani Gallery, the nucleus of the 
Royal Picture Gallery in Berlin? He must 
have been a wealthy as well as an enter- 
prising and judicious collector, since his 
pictures numbered 3,000, of which 677 
were assigned for exhibition in the Royal 
Gallery ; and the collection was especially 


‘rich in primitives and early pictures of 
'German and Italian schools. 


I can find no notice or mention of Solly in 
any dictionary of art or biography. Is he 
perhaps connected with the distinguished 
surgeon Samuel Solly (1805-1871), himself 
@ considerable artist, whose father, Tsaac 
Solly, was a Baltic merchant ? See ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’ under Saml. Solly. _ Any informa- 
tion about the collector would be interesting. 

W. H. Cray. 

Reform Club. 


Most Expensive Evection.—Mr. PIick- 


'FoRD’s last note (ante, p. 47) reminds me 


that Compton Wynyates was in danger of 
being pulled down after 1768, as the result 
of the extravagance of the Lord North- 
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ampton of the day in “treating” voters Rokesy House, West Ham: CLowEs 
in rivalry with Lord Spencer and Lord Famtry.—Some few years back there was 
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Halifax. I fancy that 120,000/. was spoken 


of in this connexion as spent by one of the | 


peers. Is this the largest sum recorded as 
spent on a Parliamentary election ? Un- | 
fortunately, I have mislaid the book on) 
“Compton Wynyates’ by the Marquis of | 
Northampton, published at the end of 1904. | 
Net Mezzo. 


First NONCONFORMIST MINISTER ELECTED 
TO PARLIAMENT.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ tell me whether the Rev. Silvester 
Horne, a Congregational minister lately 
elected M.P. for Ipswich, is the first Non- 
conformist Minister to sit in Parliament ? 

FREDERICK T. 


OF A NOISE.”’—In an article in 
The Times of 12 January, entitled ‘The 
Forthcoming Election: a Forecast,’ the 
following story is told :— 

“There is, of course, a class of voter who .takes 
his politics very lightly, a class represented by the 
Sussex cynic, who gave his views thus :— 

*** Politics are about like this: I’ve got a sow in 
my yard with twelve little ‘uns, and they little ’uns 
can’t all feed at once, because there isn’t room 
enough. So I shut sixon ’em out of the yard while 
t’ other six be sucking, and the six as be shut out 
they just do make a hem of a noise till they be let 
in, and then they be just as quiet as the rest.’” 

In ‘ E.D.D.’ (s.v. hem) it may be seen that | 
these words of the Sussex cynic are to be_ 
found in Egerton’s ‘Folks and Ways’ 
(1884), p. 3, and that the expression ‘‘ a hem | 
of a noise,”’ ** a hem of a hurry,” &e., belongs | 
to the dialect of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex. | 
How may “‘ hem” be explained ? 

A. L. MayHEw. 


Oxford. 


CISTERNS IN KENSINGTON GARDENS.— 
Towards the end of 1908 and in the early | 
part of 1909 a number of leaden cisterns | 
(ten, I think) were placed in Kensington | 
Gardens, in front of the Orangery, and in the | 
pool in the new Dutch garden below. I. 
made some hasty notes of the marks upon. 
some of them :— | 

C [crown] R 1666 

1730 

1733 

1744 T.L. (two). 

1760, (a griftin’s head; a 
swan’s head 3 i i 3 
embowved Ash) neck, and wings displayed; an 


The marks upon the three in the pool could 
be read easily through a glass. Will some- 
body give us a history and description of 
them all ? W. C. B. 


of Dusautoy. 


an old Jacobean house called Rokeby House 
at West Ham in Essex. Can any of your 
readers inform me if this house was built 
by a member of the Rokeby family, or if the 
Rokeby family was ever associated with it ? 

In one of the principal rooms was a large 


/oak overmantel on which were engraved the 


arms of Wm. Clowes, who died in 1639, and 
who was Sergeant-Surgeon to Charles I. This 
would suggest that Wm. Clowes owned the 


‘house at that early date—a few years after 


it was built. H. F. CLowes. 


Royal College of Physicians. 


RocHECHOUART.—Can any correspondent 
versed in French pedigrees kindly state if 
the family of the above name descend from 
Emeric, or Guy, de Rupe Cavardi (wrongly 
spelt Canardi in the index to Collinson’s 
‘Somerset ’)—or de Rochechiward—whose 
intermarriages with two ladies of the house 
of Vivon took place between 1250 and 1300 ? 
Emeric’s parentage and his relationship to 
Guy are also desired. 


Ducetoy: CASsTLEDEN Famity.—In the 
‘ Life of the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett ’ I find the 
Can any one tell me 
if the name Ducetoy (which I have seen some- 
where) is a corruption of Dusautoy ? 

Can any one tell me if any of the Deedes 
family (of Kent) married into a family called 
Castleden ? Further, can any one supply me 
with a name which sounded like ‘‘ Gift,”” and 
which I once heard mentioned in connexion 
with the Castledens ? GENEALOGIST. 


Portraits BY Frick.—Can any corre- 
spondent inform me of the present where- 
abouts of the following portraits signed by 


Flick or Fliccus ? 


1. Full-length portrait, dated 1551, of 
Thomas, Ist Lord Darcey of Chiche. This 
picture is mentioned in Lord Lumley’s 
inventory of 1590; also in Neale’s ‘ Seats of 
Noblemen and Gentlemen,’ at which time 
(1819) it was at Irnham Hall, Lincolnshire. 
It is known to have been still at Irnham in 
1848, but after the sale of that property in 
1854, by Mr. Charles Clifford, all trace of the 
picture is lost. 

2. A double portrait, half-length, small, of 
G. Fliceus, the painter, and his friend 
“ Strangwise.”” In 1881 this picture be- 
longed to Mr. Robert des Ruffieres, of 68, 
Belsize Park Gardens, N.W.; but since 
then it cannot be traced. 

Mary F. 8S. HERVEY. 
22, Morpeth Mansions, 8.W. 


— 
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AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—I 
am desirous of ascertaining the authorship 
of two sonnets on ‘ Marriage in Heaven,’ 
commencing respectively thus :— 

1. They who the resurrection shall attain 
With angels equal, purged of fleshly leaven,— 
They marry not, nor are in marriage given. 

2. *‘ Eye hath not seen, ear heard, or heart conceived 
What God has there prepared”: —of saints 


above 
We know but that they weep not, that they 
ove. 

Also of the following lines, quoted by the 
late Dean Farrar in his ‘ Great Books,’ New 
York, 1898, p. 203 :— 

3. Oh for a deeper insight into Heaven! 

More knowledge of the glory and the joy 

Which there unto the happy souls is given. 

And of these :— 

4. Before her face her handkerchief she spread 

To hide the flood of tears she did not shed. 

JAMES T. PRESLEY. 
Cheltenham. 


Though absence part us for a while, 
And distance roll between, 
Remember, whosoe’er revile, 
Iam what I have been. 


WILLOUGHBY MAYCcOCcK. 


VERSE QUOTED BY Burns.—In his cele- 
brated autobiographical letter to Dr. Moore, 
2 Aug., 1787, Burns, speaking“of his distress 
the year before, says that as soon as he 
could get the money he took a steerage 
passage for Jamaica, for 

Hungry Ruin had me in the wind. 
As is well known, Carlyle quotes this line 
in his ‘ Essay.» Who was its author? I 
have looked in the concordances to Milton, 
Pope, and Gray, and have searched through 
Young’s ‘ Seasons.’ 
CHARLES SouTHDOWN. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


GANION CoHERIGA,’’ GAELIC Motrro.—In 
Scott’s ‘ Waverley,’ chap. xliv. (p. 334 of the 
Clarendon Press edition), there is an allusion 
to “‘ the proud gathering word of Clanronald, 
Ganion Coheriga (Gainsay who dares).’> This 
is no doubt meant for Gaelic, but must be 
more than usually corrupt. It is not cor- 
rected in the Notes. Can any Scotsman 
tell me the Gaelic orthography ? I fancy I 
have seen the motto of MacDonald of Clan- 
ronald given elsewhere as ‘* Dh’aindheoin 
ce theireadh e,” but cannot find it in any of 
my works of reference, and it is so long since 
I took lessons in Gaelic that I dare not feel 
sure of the grammatical correctness of my 
version. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


IN WorpDswortH.—I 
have never been able to satisfy myself as to 
the exact meaning of the adjective ‘‘ un- 
rejoicing ** in Wordsworth’s splendid poem 
“Yew Trees * :— 

—boughs, as if for festal purpose decked 
With wnrejoicing berries. 
Was he thinking of the poison that lurks in 
their seeds, or of their comparative insignifi- 
cance, or of the sad associations of the tree 
on which they grow ? I. M. L. 


DE QUINCEY AND SWEDENBORG.— Writing 
in The New-Church Review (Boston, U.S.A.) 
for January of this year an article entitled 
‘Swedenborg in English Literature: III. 
Thomas De Quincey,’ Miss Emily Robbins 
Sugden cites therein from De Quincey’s 
‘The Female Infidel,’ 1853, as follows :— 

“To say that of Mr. Clowes was until lately but 
another way of describing him asa delirious dreamer. 
At present 1 presume the reader to be aware that 
Cambridge has, within the last few years, unsettled 
and even revolutionized our estimate of Swedenborg 
as a philosopher.” 

De Quincey’s presumption being without 
foundation in my case, I shall be glad if 
some one will kindly explain to me the 
meaning of the latter sentence quoted. 
CHARLES HIGHAM. 
169, Grove Lane, Camberwell. 


ARMSTRONG = Fawcetr. — On 9 March, 
1839, Henry Leslie Armstrong, a comedian, 
married at Preston Registry Office Maria 
Louisa Fawcett, an actress, daughter of 
William Fawcett, a tobacco and snuff manu- 
facturer. Further information desired about 
them and their children, if any. 

Cuas. A. BERNAU. 

Walton-on-Thames. 


CosNAHAN Famity, Iste or Man.—I 
should be obliged if some of your corre- 
spondents could supply a pedigree of this 
family (which was, I believe. of some 
account in the Isle of Man, and produced 
one Deemster, if not more), or refer me to 
any published work in which a pedigree may 
be found. Siema Tau. 


Famity.—Inquiries on this sub- 
ject have often appeared in ‘ N. & Q.” in the 
past (see 4 Feb., 11 March, 13 May, 28 Oct., 
1854; 22 Nov., 1856; 7 May, 1870; 7 July, 
1888 ; 27 Oct., 1906), and they have elicited 
valuable information. I should be glad if 
readers would volunteer to throw further 
light on the subject by communicating to me 
any details in their possession regarding the 
genealogy of any of the Abbotts bearing 
versions of the same coat of arms (Gules, a 


: | 

| 

| 
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chevron between three pears or ; crest, out of 
a ducal coronet a unicorn’s head between 
two ostrich feathers), and more particularly 
of the branch of the family—now partly 
settled in the Levant—whose arms are Erm., 
on a pale gules three pears or; crest, a 
demi-unicorn armed and maned. 
G. F. ABBorr. 
Royal Societies Club, St. James’s Street, S.W. 


SpHInx WANTED.—Can any reader tell me 
where can be bought a Sphinx, either in 
metal or plaster, something like the 
Embankment Sphinx, small size? Please 
reply direct. (Mile.) A. 

35, Paulton’s Square, Chelsea, S.W. 


JoHN Hunter’s Crus is referred to in 
J. F. Palmer’s volume. Was it a literary 
or a social club ? E. O. 


Sea Soncs.—When, at the end of “the 
fifties,’ I was cruising about the Mediter- 
ranean on one of the biggest of the old two- 
deckers, I was given the run of her gunroom 
mess. There we had a good deal of miscel- 
laneous singing at times, and scraps of the 
words and jingles of the tunes which I 
heard then still run in my head every now 
and again. There are three amongst these 
nearly forgotten songs which recur at inter- 
vals to worry me; of these I am especially 
anxious to recover the words, and I shall be 
grateful to any of your readers who can 
furnish them. 

The first had as its refrain :— 

“Pick it up, pick it up,” said the lady in the boat, 
“for I’d rather have a guinea than a one-pound 


note ; 

Though a guinea it would sink and a pound it 
would float, ‘ 

Yet I’d rather have a guinea than a one-pound 
note.° 


The second had these two lines (its open- 
ing lines, I fancy) :— 
There’s the captain, what is our commander ; 
There ’s the bo’sun, and likewise the crew 

The third song recounted a conversation 
between an old white-haired, but still festive 
Trish lady and a youthful lover who demanded 
an explanation of certain facts which he 
was unable to reconcile. Of this I only recall 
@ stanza which commenced with this couplet : 
“ Alas!” she exclaimed, ‘‘from each day to its 


m rrow 
The hairs of my head have known nothing but 
sorrow. 


As my recollection is that the humours of 
these old-time sailors’ songs, which com- 
mended themselves to the midshipmen 
then afloat, were of rather too broad and 
outspoken a character for reproduction in the 


pages of ‘N. & Q.,’ I would ask any one who 
is kind enough to supply copies of the words 
to send them to me direct. 
FRANK REDE FOWKE. 
24, Netherton Grove, Chelsea, S.W. 


Replies. 


BEN JONSON IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 
(11 S..i. 67.) 
DEAN STANLEY in his ‘ Historical Memorials 
of Westminster Abbey,’ 3rd ed., 1869, pp. 
299-300, says 
* According vo local tradition, he asked the 


King [Charles I.] to grant him a favour. ‘ What 
is it?’ said the King.—‘ Give me _ eighteen 
inches of square ground.’ ‘ Where ¥’ asked the 


King.—‘ In Westminster Abbey.’ This is one 
explanation given of the story that he was buried 
standing upright. Another is that it was with 
a view to his readiness for the Resurrection. 
‘ He lies buried in the north aisle [of the Navel, 
in the path of square stone [the rest is lozenge], 
opposite to the seutcheon of Robertus de Ros, 
with this inscription only on him, in a pavement- 
square of blue marble, about fourteen inches 
square, 
O rare Ben Johnson !* 

which was done at the charge of Jack Young 
(afterwards knighted), who, walking there when 
the grave was covering, gave the fellow eighteen- 
pence to cut it.’t 


‘This stone was taken up when, in 1821, the 
Nave was repaved, and was brought back from the 
stoneyard of the clerk of the works, in the time 
of Dean Buckland, by whose order it was fitted 
into its present place in the north wall of the 
Nave. Meanwhile, the original spot had been 
marked by a small triangular lozenge, with a copy 
of the old inscription. 

“When, in 1849, Sir Robert Wilson was buried 
close by, the loose sand of Jonson’s grave (to use 
the expression of the clerk of the works who 
superintended the operation) ‘rippled in like a 
quicksand,’ and the clerk ‘ saw the two leg-bones 
of Jonson, fixed bolt upright in the sand, as though 
the body had been buried in the upright position ; 
and the skull came rolling down among the 
sand, from a position above the leg-bones, to the 
bottom of the newly-made grave. There was 
still hair upon it, and it was of a red colour,’ It 
was seen once more on the digging of John 
Hunter’s grave; and ‘it had still traces of red 
hair upon it,’ 


_ ** He is called Johnson on the gravestone, 
as also in Clarendon’s ‘ Life’ (i, 34), where see his 
character. 

“+ Aubrey’s ‘ Lives,’ 414. 
in the Register. 

‘* + For full details, see Mr. Frank Buckland’s 
interesting narrative in ‘ Curiosities of Natural 
History’ (8rd series), ii. 181-189. It would 
seem that, in spite of some misadventures, the 
skull still remains in the grave.” 


His burial is not 
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Dean Stanley mentions (p. 300) “the 
present medallion in Poets’ Corner,” saying 
that it 
“was set up in the middle of the last [7.e., eigh- | 
teenth] century by ‘a person of quality, whose 
name was desired to be concealed.’ By a mistake | 
of the sculptor, the buttons were set on the left 
side of the coat. Hence this epigram— 

O rare Ben Jonson—what a turncoat grown ! 

Thou ne’er wast such, till clad in stone : 

Then let not this disturb thy sprite, 

Another age shall set thy buttons right.” 


A foot-note gives the reference, Seymour's | 
* Stow,’ ii. 512, 513, 

‘* A Historical Description of West- 
minster Abbey ; its Monuments and Curiosi- 
ties. Printed for the Vergers in the Abbey,” | 
1862, p. 98, names Rysbrack as the sculptor | 
of the monument in Poets’ Corner. 

Pp. 634-5 of Dean Stanley’s book give a_ 
description (communicated by Mr. Poole) | 
with an engraved example of what, in one of | 
the entries of the burials in the Clerk of the | 
Works’ Register, was called the ‘‘ Middle | 
Tread,” viz., ‘‘ a central course of stone.... | 
having squares placed diamond-wise on | 
either side of it, and a course of square | 
stones against each wall.” | 

The ** path of square stone’ mentioned | 
above was one of these ‘* middle treads.” | 
The original stone appears to have been | 
one of the Middle Tread stones. It | 
‘is exactly seventeen inches wide, and has no | 
doubt been seventeen inches high, being the 
normal size of all the squares of ‘ Middle | 
Treads,’ and also the length of the diagonal of a | 
twelve-inch square, which latter is the normal | 


22 


bearing a life-size bust in alto-relievo, in 
ordinary dress, under a pediment, which 


/supports a black (? bronze) classical lamp. 


In the centre of the pediment is a cidaris 
(wreath with ribbons), and from its twa 
ends depend two short flower-strings. Under 
the bust is ““O Rare Ben Johnson” in 
capitals. Beneath this are three masks 
between two ribbon-knots. The sculptured 
portion is of white marble, resting on a 
greyish marble slab. Hare calls it an 


'** allegorical monument”; but I have no 


idea why. 
Newman, however, says that ‘‘ Ben 
Johnson”’ has a monument ‘* ornamented 


with emblematical figures, alluding, perhaps, 


to the malice and envy of his cotemporaries.” 
This agrees with Hare, but I never saw any- 
thing more on the tablet than what I have 
described. Perhaps part has been removed 
(‘ Description of Westminster Abbey,’ 1827, 
pp. 85, 107). 

2. In the fourth bay from the west window, 
in the north aisle of the nave, under the 
ramp below the fourth window, is a small, 
yellowish, old-looking stone, about 14 by 
6 inches, standing upright on its edge, upon 
which are rather rudely cut, in large capitals, 
the words : 

O Rare 
Ben Johnson, 
It appears that this stone was formerly in the 
pavement, over the spot where the body 
stood; but the authorities, fearing the 
inscription would be worn away, had it 
removed in 1821 to its present position. 


size of all the lozenges. It has been reduced! 3, In the pavement of this aisle—nearly in 


for some reason to fourteen inches high, and is of 
Purbeck marble, which, when polished and un- 
decayed, is of a blue colour.” 

It appears that the ‘‘ eighteen inches of 
square ground in the Abbey” asked for by 
Ben Jonson meant the space covered by one | 
of these square Middle Tread stones. The 
eighteenpence paid by Jack Young was for) 
cutting the inscription on the existing stone. | 

On Sir William Davenant’s grave in 
Poets’ Corner ‘‘was repeated the inscrip- 
tion of Ben Jonson, ‘O rare Sir William 
Davenant’”’ (Dean Stanley, p. 301). 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


There are three monumental memorials 
in Westminster Abbey to Ben Jonson. 
1. In the south transept, at the south end, 


known as Poets’ Corner, in the easternmost | 


arcade, just above a doorway leading to 
stairs, is Jonson’s well-known monument, 
by Rysbrack, after Gibbs, erected in 1737. 
(Hare, ‘ Westminster,’ 1905, p. 12). Bradley | 
says before 1728. It consists of a tablet , 


a line with the above stone, but a little 
| east—is a small square stone, of a bluish tint, 
‘set diamond-wise, evidently quite modern, 
/on which is cut, in plain capitals, 
O Rare 

Ben Johnson, 
This was placed where No. 2 had formerly 
been, at the time of the removal in 1821. 
| Jn the large official plan of the nave, close 
to the choir, the position of this stone (No. 3) 
is marked by the name “Jonson”; but 
'No. 2 is not indicated. No. 1 would be 
| included in the transept plan. Nos. 2 
'and 3 I was unable to find in Hare, or New- 
|/man, or Barnett (‘ Walk through West- 
'minster Abbey,’ 1908), or in two other Abbey 
'guide-books I have used. 
Ben Jonson’s epitaph is said to have been 
'written by Davenant, though one account 
ascribes it to Sir J. Young (Bradley, * West- 
minster Abbey Guide,’ 1909, p. 27). Bradley 
mentions Nos. 1, 2, and 3, as does also Cole 
(‘ Handbook to Westminster Abbey,’ 1882). 
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It is singular that the two Poets Laureate 
of James I. should have exactly the same 
epitaph. Davenant followed Jonson as 
Poet Laureate, and by his direction his stone 
(near that of Old Parr) bears only the words 
“QO Rare Sir William Davenant”; so 
there are four inscriptions in the Abbey 
bearing the words ‘* O Rare,” three of which 
are to Jonson. D. J. 


Ben Jonson died 6 Aug., 1637, in one of 
the little houses which used to cover St. 
Margaret’s Churchyard, and, as a dweller 
in the precincts, was buried in the Abbey. 
His grave is in the third bay of the north 
aisle of the nave; and a mural monument 
with a bas-relief portrait bust was put up 
(close to Spenser’s tablet) above the low 
doorway in the south wall of the south 
transept (Poets’ Corner), in 1728, by a post- 
humous admirer, Edward Harley, second 
Earl of Oxford. 

The poet’s surname is traditionally spelt 
Jonson; but Clarendon employs the more 
usual form Johnson, which also appears on 
his gravestone. A. R. BayLey. 


A story about Jonson’s grave is told by 
Mr. Watson in his history of ‘The Savage 
Club,’ which is, I think, interesting enough 
to be retold in these columns. It is as 
follows :— 


“One not knowing the history of the poet’s 
burial wonders how he, so large a man, came to 
have so small a gravestone. The fact is that the 
stone rests just above the crown of his head, for the 
author of * Every Man in his Humour ’ was buried 
standing upright. That the head should now 
be under the pavement at Westminster is owing 
mainly, and I may say entirely, to Draper’s 
reverence for the poet’s memory. It came to his 
ears in Dean Buckland’s time that the grave had 
been opened with a view of putting to a test the 
tradition as to the strange manner of Johnson’s 
burial. Was it actually true that he was buried 
standing on his feet? The story was verified 
in every particular; but some of the resurrec- 
tionists were also relic-hunters, and one of them 
carried off Jonson’s thigh-bone, and another his 
skull, which had still some of the poet’s cha- 
racteristic red hair adhering to it. Draper was 
then the contributor of a weekly article to The 
Illustrated London News, and hearing that a dis- 
tinguished man of science and popular writer 
had the skull in his possession, and meant to 
keep it, he intimated pretty plainly to this gentle- 
man that if the illustrious relic was not returned 
to its proper resting-place, he would make a 
public exposure of the whole of the facts. It 
happened, in consequence, that Ben Jonson’s 
grave was again opened, and that the renowned 
skull, with its red hair, was once more placed under 
the little diamond-shaped stone.” 


The Mr. Edward Draper referred to was 
a very old member of the Savage Club, 


and I had the pleasure of his acquaintance 
myself in the sixties and seventies of the last 
century. ALAN STEWART. 


See also 7 S. iv. 129, 235, 434; 8S. xi. 
368, 452; xii. 71. JoHN T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 

(Mr. J. Mr. WILLOUGHBY 
Maycock, Mr. A. RHopEs, and Mr. W. Scotr 
also thanked for replies.] 


CHILDREN WITH THE SAME CHRISTIAN 
Name (10S. xii. 365; 11S. i. 35. 79).—It is 
difficult to believe that a practice fraught 
with such obvious confusion and incon- 
veniences could have been utilized to any 
great extent, and I think it not improbable 
that many of the cases cited would collapse 
if they could be closely investigated. 

Mr. McMurray (ante, p. 35) quotes evi- 
dence of three successive Samuels, of the 
same parents, being respectively baptized in 
1684, 1688, and 1689, which, however, proves 
nothing. For instance, a Dr. Dove (who 
appears to have come from the county of 
Durham, and who married the “pretty 
Miss Martin of Gotham” of Anna Seward’s 
letters) settled in Nottingham, and St. Mary’s 
baptismal register shows that three successive 
George Doves were born to him in 1775, 
1776, and 1777. Any wonder aroused by 
this circumstance is promptly dissipated 
on reference to the corresponding burial 
register, which proves that the first two 
died each before the appearance of his 
successor. Consequently, for Mr. Mc- 
MurRRAY’s case to carry any weight, it is 
essential that he should ascertain what the 
records of mortality have to say (if anything) 
as to the duration of life of the first two 
Samuels. 

Cou. PARRY says (ante, p. 35) that John 
appears to be the name most generally 
duplicated in the same family ; but if this 
statement is based on parish-register entries 
I have a suspicion that the old-time clerks 
sometimes used the same spelling indiffer- 
ently for John and Joan. The two following 
quaint entries I recently extracted from 
St. Mary’s burial register, Nottingham :—- 

9 Aug., 1568: ‘“ Jhon and Johan, both the 
infant twyn lyngs of Henrye Pett.” 

20 Nov., 1585: ‘‘ John & John, the ii twyns of 
Wyllyam Dearneley.”’ 

Unfortunately, I have not the evidence 
of the baptismal register with respect to 
these two cases, so that they.are not sub- 
mitted as definite evidence, one way or the 
other, as proof of sex is lacking. 

A. STAPLETON. 

39, Burford Road, Nottingham. 
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Two instances of this—one in a case 
where the first and seeond children respec- 
tively were dead, and another in a case 
where the first child was still alive—are 
these. 

Three sons of Foulke Myddelton of 
Gwaynynog were named simply Richard : 
the first was baptized and buried at Wrex- 
ham in 1641, the second was baptized nnd 
buried at Wrexham in 1642, and the third 
was born after 1642. 

The Sir Thomas Myddelton who was 
besieged by Lambert in his own castle of 
Chirk had two sons named simply Thomas : 
one, who succeeded to the baronetcy, by 
his first wife Mary (née Cholmondeley of 
Vale Royal), and another (posthumous) by 
his second wife Jane (née Trevor of Bryn- 
kinalt), the elder son being then alive. 

Tuos. C. MyDDELTON. 

Woodhall Spa. 


This custom was not uncommon, to the 
bewilderment of genealogists. Sir Mores 
Barowe of Ivechurche, Wilts, in his will 
proved 1505 (9 Maynwaryng), makes bequests 
to his son ‘‘ Richard Barowe the elder ” and 
to his son ‘‘ Richard Barowe the younger.” 

A. RHODES. 


The Rev. John Sylvester John Gardiner, 
Rector of Trinity Church, Boston, U.S., 
and one of the founders of the Boston 
Atheneum, died in 1830. His first and third 
Christian names were the same, and I believe 
that he was named after his father, grand- 
father, and great-grandfather, who had been 
distinguished men. Any dictionary of Ame- 
rican biography, @ good history of Boston, 
or Sprague’s ‘History of the American 
Church ’ will give an account of him. 

It must be very rare for a child to have a 
duplicated Christian name. M. N. G. 

(That an early practice existed of giving the same 
Christian name to a second child, while the first 
was still alive, is shown by the elaborate 
indexes appended by Dr. R. R. Sharpe to his 
‘Calendar of Wills proved and enrolled in the 
Court of Husting, London.’ For instance, Walter 
de Bedefonte in 1329 left bequests to John his 
eldest son and John his younger son (vol, i. 
p. 352). In 1341 Geoffrey de Bodelee left pro- 
perty to his children John and John junior 
(i. 448). Robert de Asshe in 1348 left houses to 
William his elder son, with remainder to William 
his younger son (i. 509). Other examples could 
he cited from the same volumes, and also from 
the various Calendars of Letter-Books edited by 
Dr. Sharpe for the City Corporation.] 


Wivow Twankay (11 S. i. 68).—H. J. 
Byron endowed Aladdin’s mother with this 
patronymic in his famous burlesque ‘Aladdin; 
or, The Wonderful Scamp,’ produced at the 


Strand Theatre on Easter Monday, 1861 ; 
and unless any of your theatrical readers 
can trace it further back, I am inclined to 
think this was the genesis of the name. 
The widow did not figure in the cast of 
Reece’s burlesque of ‘ Aladdin,’ in which 
Nelly Farren enacted the name-part so 
successfully at the Gaiety in 1881. 
WILLouGHBY MAycock. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 8S. 
xii. 509; 11S. i. 38).—Shakerley Marmion 
(1602-39) in his play of ‘The Antiquary ’ 
has 

Great joys, like griets, are silent. 
As inquiry for the line 

For sudden joys, like griefs, confound at first, 
failed when made in your columns many 
years since, the reference I give may possibly 
assist as supporting a conjecture that it 
has been adapted and amplified by some 
one hitherto undiscovered. W. B. H. 


The following information may be of 
service to Mr. DE VILLIERS (ante, p. 50). 

1. Felix quem faciunt aliena pericula cautum. 

Binder, ‘Novus Thesaurus Adagiorum 
Latinorum,’ p. 122, suggests that this is a 
modern imitation of Plautus, ‘ Mercator,’ 
IV. iv. (should be vii.), 40, ** Vetus id dictum 
est, feliciter is sapit, qui alieno periculo 
sapit.”” The scene in question, however, is 
not by Plautus, but an interpolation. A. 
Otto, * Sprichworter,’ s.v. alienus, cites many 
examples of the same thought in Greek, 
Latin, and German, among them being 

Felix quicumque dolore 
Alterius disces posse cavere tuo. 
Tibullus, III. vi. 43. 

He also quotes 

Felix, alterius cui sunt documenta flagella, 
from Columbanus, 79. John Owen parodies 
our line in ‘‘ Felix, quem faciunt aliorum 
cornua cautum,” ‘ Epigr.’ i. 147. 
2. Felix et prudens qui tempore pacis de bello 

cogitet. 
See Burton, ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ 
Partition 2, sect. 3, memb. 6, p. 284, 2nd ed. 
‘The Commonwealth of Venice in their 
Armory haue this inscription, Happy is 
that Citty which in time of peace thinkes of 
warre.’ The margin gives the Latin,‘‘Feelix 
civitas que tempore pacis de bello cogitat,” 
from Nathan Chytreus, ‘ Delicia Europe.’ 
In Chytreeus’s book (ed. 3, s.l., 1606), p. 91, 
the inscription has cogitas, not cogitat. 

4. Tela preevisa minus nocent. 

Another form of this proverb is in Pseudo- 
Cato’s ‘Disticha,? If. xxiv. 2, ‘‘ Nam 
levius ledit, quidquid previdimus ante.” 
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On p. 190 of Arntzen’s variorum edition of 
the * Disticha’ (Amst., 1754) is a note by 
Daumius (=Christian Daum), who refers 
to John of Salisbury’s ‘ Epistule,’ I. xii. 
p- 203, ‘‘ Jacula minus ledunt, que pre- 
videntur.”” Burton, ‘ Anat.,’ 2, 3, 5, quotes, 
** Preevisum est levius quod fuit ante malum” 
(first added in the fifth edition, 1638). 
A. R. Shilleto compares Seneca, ‘ Consolatio 
ad Marciam,’ ix. 2, ‘‘Que multo ante 
previsa sunt, languidius incurrunt.” 
Epwarp BENSLY. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


1. This is given by Erasmus in the 
‘ Adagia’® as a proverbial saying (ed. 1670, 
p- 636) in the chapter on “‘ Sera poenitentia,” 
s.v. Optimum aliena insania frui.’ The 
latter saying is quoted by Pliny in his 
Natural History,” xviii. 6 (or 5), as a 
common proverb used by Cato. 

Erasmus also refers to 

Feliciter is sapit, qui periculo alieno sapit 
as from Plautus. The reference is ‘ Mer- 
eator,’ LV. vii. 40 in some editions ; in others 
the scene is ix.; in others it is the second 
‘* Supposita ” following sc. v. The writer 
gives the saying as an old one. 

Erasmus also gives 

Ex vitio alterius sapiens emendat suum. 
See the ‘Sententiz * of Publius Syrus and 
others. He also gives as the probable origin 
1. 79 of the ‘ Ajax * of Sophocles, which (the 
mistakes or misprints corrected) is 

yédus eis €xOpods yeAav ; 
The connexion does not appear to be 
obvious. 

In Whitney’s ‘A Choice of Emblemes,’ 
1586, a facsimile reprint, edited by Henry 
Green (London, Chester, Nantwich, 1866), 
p. 154, I find 

Aliena pericula, cautiones nostre. 
The English verses which follow tell how the 
lion, the ass, and the fox having hunted 
down their quarry, the ass was commanded 
by the lion to divide the prey. The ass 
divided it into three equal parts. The lion 
in a rage tore him into pieces. The fox 
commanded by the lion to arrange the 
division, put all the best upon one heap, 
and kept only a little of the worst for himself. 
Then beinge ask’d, what taughte him so vnequally 
to carue? 
This spectacle (quoth hee) which I behoulde with 


care: 
Which showes, those happie that can bee by others 
harmes beware. 


Owen Felltham has another version of | 
| Epistles of Phalaris,’ p. 202 (1699), and 


the proverb in his ‘ Resolves Divine, Moral, 


Political ’ (11th ed., 1696, p. 217), Century Il. 
chap. 42 :— 

He throws his Interest into a Gulph, that trusts 
it in such hands as have been formerly the Ship- 
wrack of others. 

Infelix, quem non aliena pericula cautum. 

Unhappy he whom the dangers of other men 

don’t cause to be wary. 
No reference is given, though on the title- 
page it is stated that ‘“‘in this Eleventh 
Edition, References are made to the Poetical! 
Citations, heretofore much wanted.” It 
appears from this that Felltham regarded 
the line as a common proverb. ; 

2. The following appears in the ‘ Adagia ’ 
Erasmi et aliorum”’), p. 609, as from 
* Joannis Ulpii Adagiorum Epitome * :— 

Tempore pacis cogitandum de bello. 
eipyvy pederéov Ta 

Admonet proverbium, in tempore de necessariis 
prospiciendum esse. 

Qui desiderat pacem, preparet bellum,” 
is quoted from Vegetius, ‘De Re Militari,’ 
3 Prolog., at 9S. i. 198, s.v. “‘ Si vis pacem, 
para bellum.” 

Alciatus in his ‘ Emblemata’ 
Vegetius as follows :— 

“Qui desiderat pacem preeparat [sic] bellum : qui 
victoriam cupit, milites imbuat diligenter.” — 
Emblema 177, ‘Ex bello pax,’ last paragraph, ed. 
1608, . 797. 


quotes 


RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


The fourth. quotation sought by Mr. 
CAPPEL (ante, p. 68), 
While the eagle of Thought rides the tempest in 


scorn, 
Who cares if the lightning is burning the corn? 
is from Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s 


* Rhapsody of Life’s Progress.” 
BarNARD. 


Mr. Cappet’s fifth inquiry, 
If the sea-horse on the ocean, &e. 
is incorrectly quoted from Wordsworth’s 
‘Song for the Wandering Jew.’ The verse 
runs :— 
And the sea-horse, though the ocean 
Yield him no domestic cave, | 
Slumbers without sense of motion, 
Couched upon the rocking wave. 
JOHN WILLCOCK. 
Lerwick. 


7. The Greek iambics quoted by Mr. 
CAPPEL are in Stobzeus’s ‘ Florilegium,’ 69, 2, 
where they are given as Susarion’s (6th 
cent. B.c.), but the attribution seems doubt- 
ful. See Bentley’s ‘ Dissertation upon the 
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Meineke’s ‘Frag. Com. Gree.,’ vol. ii. 
Mr. F. St. John Thackeray includes them, 
with a note, in his ‘ Anthologia Greca.’ 

The first two lines are quoted as Susarion’s 
by Diomedes Scholasticus, and are to be 
found elsewhere. Suidas gives them in 
two places (col. 2756 and col. 3596, Gaisford) 
as a proverb. Epwarp BENsty. 


No. 7 is attributed to Susarion (fl. 580-60 
B.C.), and is said to be the oldest extant 
fragment of Greek comedy. Meineke, ‘ Com. 
Vet. Fragm.’ (Didot, 1894), gives 

’Akovere Lovoeapiwv Eyer 

vids Pirivov Meyapdbev 

Kakov yuvaixes’ GAN’ dpws, Sypdrat, 

OvK OiKELV OiKiaV KAKOU 

[Kat yap Kal TO pi) KaKdv], 
From Tzetzes apud Cramerum, ‘‘ Anecd. 
Oxon.,”? vol. iii. 336. Susarion’s wife 
having left him, he came into the theatre 
and delivered the above manifesto. The 
last line is not given by Tzetzes, but found 
in Stobeeus, ‘ Flor.’ 69, 2. Meineke did not 
think that it properly belongs here. 

H. K. Sz. J. S. 


The ‘ well-known popular song ”’ sought 
by J. R. C. H. (ante, p. 68) is * Billy Taylor,’ 
and is in ‘‘The Universal Songster; or, 
Museum of Mirth. With Woodcuts by 
George and Robert Cruikshank” (1825). 
This song is illustrated by George. The 
last two verses are as follows :— 

Forthwith she call’d for sword and pistol, 

Which did come at her command, 

And she shot her Billy Taylor, 

With his fair one in his hand. 

When the Captain com’d for to hear on’t 

werry much applauded her fér what she'd 

aone, 

And quickly made her first lieutenant 

Of the gallant...... 

At 658. ii. 368 (6 Nov., 1880) the late Mr. 
BrANDER MATTHEWS inquired about ‘ Billy 
Taylor was a Gay Young Fellow,’ and 
referred to The Illustrated London News of 
2 Oct., 1880, in which Mr. G. A. Sala states, 
in ‘ Echoes of the Week,’ that this song was 
written by Sheridan. The following is what 
Mr. Sala says on the subject :— 

‘**In the prefatory remarks by ‘D. G.’ to the late 
Mr. J. B. Buckstone’s Nautical Burlesque Burletta 
ot ‘Billy Taylor, or the Gay Young Fellow,’ first 
produced at the Adelphi Theatre on Nov. 9, 1829, 
allusion is made to the ‘ Billy Taylor’ of Sheridan 
as ‘a whimsy thrown off in one of those joyous 
moments which gladdened the heart of that 
eccentric genius. ‘D. G.’ obscurely hints that 
Sheridan might have owed his inspiration to some 
such long obsolete lyrics as ‘Constant Betty’s 


Garland,’ ‘The Young Man’s Resolution to go to 
Sea by reason of his False Love,’ or ‘The Politie 
Sailor, or the London Miss Outwitted.’ There is 
a theatrical tradition that the sublime Sarah 
Siddons was very fond of singing ‘ Billy Taylor. ” 

See also 3S. v. 172, 223, as to Latin trans- 
lations of this and other comic songs. 

““D. G.” is George Daniel, who reversed 
his initials and usually signed ‘‘ D. G.” 

Harry B. PoLann. 
Toner Temple. 


The lines are from the last stanza of the 
ballad of ‘Billee Taylor.” In ‘ Dublin 
Translations (Longmans, 1890) is @ version 
of this ballad with a rendering in Latin 
elegiacs by Prof. R. Y. Tyrrell. A weaker 
variant is given in ‘ Modern Street Ballads,’ 
by J. Ashton (Chatto & Windus, 1888), 
in which the girls name is Sarah Naylor 
of Lichfield. Kk. Se, 


The lines quoted occur in the last verse 
of the one-time famous comic song ‘ Billy 
Taylor... When I was a lad, in the fifties 
of last century, this was emphatically the 
most popular song of the day, helped as it 
was by a catchy tune and a “ tol-de-rol” 
chorus. The words are printed in ‘The 
Universal Songster ; or, Museum of Mirth’ 
(Routledge, n.d.), vol. i. p. 65, with a cha- 
racteristic cut by George Cruikshank, repre- 
senting the captain bestowing upon the 
maiden the reward about which J. R. C. H. 
inquires. It appears also in ‘The Cyclo- 
pedia of Popular Songs * (Tegg, n.d.), vol. ii. 
p. 194. RicHARD WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


The words are from the song of ‘ Billy 
Taylor,’ which was sung with some success 
by Sam Cowell in the fifties. He also wrote 
the music of ‘The Ratecatcher’s Daughter,’ 
the words of ‘Alonzo the Brave,’ and 
numerous other songs much in vogue at that 
period, and probably wrote this. 

WiLLouGHBY MAYCOCcK. 


{H. I. B., Mr. H. W. Greens. May, Con. 


Parry T. H. R., and Senex also thanked for 
replies.] 
Buckue’s ‘History OF CIVILIZATION? 


(10 S. xii. 328, 414).—Critical articles on 
this work appeared in The Quarterly of July, 
1858, and July, 1861; and in The Edin- 
burgh of April, 1858, and July, 1861. Froude 
in a lecture at the Royal Institution in 1864, 
though disagreeing with Buckle as an 
exponent of the ‘science of history,” paid 
a high tribute to him as an historian and as 
an lecturer. N. W. HItt. 
New York. 
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Mutation or THRostiES”’ (11 S. i. 
70).—In reply to H. P. L. I now supply a 
copy of my note on the subject. The 
reference (given on p. 119 of my _ paper 
‘Proper Terms,’ Trans. Philological Society, 
1907-1910: Pt. IIL, 1908-9, Kegan Paul) 
is to Science Gossip, 1 Aug., 1867, p. 189, 
and therein Mr. J. B.Waters writes to explain 
the phenomenon (i.e., ‘‘new legs for old,” 
for the happy thrush) by stating that it is 
virtually a superabundant growth of old 
scales, which is very excessive, and that 
“*the scales of the legs increase to a prodigious 
size, often being tive or six times as large as the 
ordinary legs, and, taking a downward growth, 
frequently overhang the feet, and in some instances 
wrevent the bird from standing on a level surface. 
"hese scales becoming extremely dry, they are by 
the slightest accident detached from the leg as far 
as the knee-joint; the scales at that part being 
smaller, and the skin more flexible, allow the 
mass of scales, still retaining the shape of the 
original legs, to remain suspended. The legs after 
being divested of their old scales appear extremely 
thin, and quite pale; and to any person that does 
not makesuch an examination as they should, but 
arrive at a hasty conclusion that the bird has four 
legs, and that the cast-off scales, which are so much 
the largest, must be the old legs, are very likely to 
be deceived themselves and misguide others,” &e. 


JOHN HODGKIN. 


APSSEN COUNTER (10 8. xii. 349).—Would 
not this be a counting-table, or counter, 
made of the wood of the aspen tree, or 
trembling poplar, a wood sometimes used 
in the construction of some lighter articles 
of daily utility ? A passage from a will 
quoted in the ‘H.E.D.,’ s.v. ‘Counter,’ 
II. 3, and contemporary with that given 
by Mr. Lucas, is as follows: ** One fether- 
bed....standing in the westmost chamber 
and the best counter, that is in the same 
chamber” (‘ Wills and Inv. N.C.,’ Surtees, 
ii. 306). J. Hotpren MacMIcHar.. 


In Sussex the local name for an aspen 
tree was, and perhaps still is, ‘* apse ” ; 
so no doubt the counter in question was 
made of the wood of an aspen. B.D: 


Sussex TrRoNworKs: OssoLeTE TERMS 
(10 xii. 349)—2. In. the Funk & 
Wagnalls dictionary ‘‘ swedge ” is described 
as “a heavy iron block or anvil having 
grooves, and often large perforations, for 
shaping metal, upsetting bolts, &c.’ The 
word is stated to be obsolete. 

5. “A devil” is in the same work de- 
scribed as “‘a mandrel introduced by a 
blacksmith to prevent a hole from con- 
tracting while a piece is being worked, and 
driven out after the work is completed.” 

R. VauGHan Gower. 


2. It is not clear why this should not 
mean notch-shaped anvil biock—** swage.” 

4. The parenthesized numbers may well 
refer to pages of the store ledger I or J. 


2. ‘“Swedge”’ is a variant of ‘‘ swage,” 
a piece of iron or steel of the nature of a die, 
used in giving some required shape to a 
forging. 

5. ** Devil”? is a small portable grate 
containing a charcoal fire, used for drying 
the internal surfaces of a mould. 

Tom JONES. 


‘N. & Q.’: Lost REFERENCE (11 8. i. 9, 
58).—I much regret to find, upon turning up 
the reference to which two correspondents 
kindly direct me, that the information sought 
is not disclosed there. I fancy my par- 
ticular Hawkins quotation must occur 
rather later in the Series in question than 
iii, 415. W. McM. 


‘* RARTH GOETH UPON EARTH ”’ (11S. i. 48). 
—This verse is taken from an old poem 
of which a version is given in E. K. Chambers 
and F. Sidgwick’s ‘ Early English Lyrics,’ p. 
171. This version consists of five stanzas 
only ; the fourth of them runs as follows :— 
Erthe gos appon erthe as golde appon golde. 

He that gose appon erthe gleterande as golde, 

Like as erthe never more go to erthe scholde, 

And yitt schall erthe unto erthe ga rathere than 
he wolde. 

There is a long editorial note upon the 
poem, containing references to twelve 
different versions, one of which runs to 
twenty-seven stanzas, and to ‘a corrupt 
copy of one verse ”’ said by Guest (* History 
of English Rhythms,’ ed. Skeat, 1882) to 
have been discovered by Sir Walter Scott on 
a tombstone at Melrose. The version given 
in the collection I refer to is printed by 
Perry, ‘ Religious Pieces,’ E.E.T.S. (1867), 
95. Cc. C. B. 


In Rosherville Gardens, in the early sixties, 
the following admonitory notice might have 
been seen displayed on a painted board in one 
of the flower-beds :— 

Zarth walks upon Earth like glittering gold, 
Jarth turns to Earth sooner than it wolde ; 
Earth builds upon Earth cities and towers, 
Earth says to Earth,—‘‘All these shall be ours.” 
G. O. Howe Lt. 
Shooters’ Hill, Kent. 


Many years ago I saw a monumental 
tablet in Beddington Church, Surrey, to the 
memory of a parishioner named Hill or 
Greenhill (I forget which). The date of it 
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was, as far as I remember, the early half of : 
the seventeenth century. These two lines 
of it stick in my memory :— 
Earth in earth must up be shut ; 

A Hill into a hole is put. 
FRANK PENNY. | 


On the history of these lines Miss MURRAY | 
would do well to consult all the references in | 
“N. & Q.’: 1S. vii. 498, 576; viii. 110, 353, | 
575; 38.1. 389; ii. 55; 48S. ix. 67; 5S. 
xii. 389, 439, 499; 75S. vii. 455, 496. 

W. C. B. 


Bakers’ SERVANTS, c. 1400 (10 S. xii. 
427, 498; 118. i. 38)—The following may 
serve to answer Dr. SHARPE’S queries. 

Cotgrave (1650) has :— 

Fournier, a baker. 

‘* Four, an oven. 

“ Fourneau, a little oven. 

“* Fournée de pain, a batch or oven full of bread.” 

Mayhew and Skeat, ‘ Concise Dict. M.E.* 
(1888), say 

Soure, adj., sour, 
Sour-dou3, leaven, 

Souren, to sour.” 

The following passage from the ‘ Liber 
Niger Domus Regis Edw. IV.,’ ‘ Ord. and 
Reg.,” 1790, p. 70, helps in the matter :— 

“One yoman furnour also in this office, making 
the weyght of brede, and to keepe the ballaunce, 
seasonyng the ovyn, and at the making of the 
levayne at every bache; he shall trulye delyver 
into the brede-house, to be saufely kepte, the 
whole numbyr of his bache; he shall nother 
waste nor geve this brede, but see that it be well 
seasoned, and saufe to the Kinge’s behove, uppon 
payne of household.”’ 

The fourneur was thus the man in charge 
of the four, or oven; the sowreur mixed the 
yeast or leaven with the flour; and the 
white-hewe was probably the man who was | 
responsible for cutting up the dough (or | 
white ?) into the proper-sized pieces, so that | 
the loaves turned out of the prescribed 
weight when baked. 

There are many interesting details in the 
‘Liber Niger’ regarding the ‘Office of 
Bakehouse.”* JoHN HopcKIN. 


acid. In combination: 


ADOXOGRAPHY ”: ‘* DOXOGRAPHICAT 
(10 S. xii. 387).—The former word, with the | 
still uglier “ adoxographical,”* would seem | 
to be of transatlantic origin. Some years | 
ago I drew attention (9 S. xi. 425) to the 
use of the adjective in an American periodical 
(Lhe American Journal of Philology, xxiii. 
393). The sentence which I then quoted | 
confirms Mr. MAYHEW’s surmise as to the) 
meaning. 


| merely to illustrate the text: 


I have made acquaintance with ‘‘ doxo- 
graphical” also in an American writer. In 
the preface to Leonard’s edition of the 
tragments of Empedocles (Chicago, 1908) 
the following sentence is to be found :— 

“The introduction and notes are intended 
they touch only 
incidentally on the doxographical material, and 
give thus by no means a complete account of all 
it is possible to know about Empedocles’s philo- 
sophy.” 

The substantive ‘‘ doxographer”’ likewise 
occurs more than once in the same book. 
The meaning presumably is ‘‘a writer on 
doctrine,’> whether as historian or critic. 
But surely the words are not really required, 
and the forms are clumsy and cacophonous. 
They are not noticed in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 

ALEX. LEEPER. 
Trinity College, University of Melbourne. 


GODFREY SyYKEs (11 S. i. 46).—W. C. B. 
states, and no doubt correctly, that this 
artist was born in 1824. Mr. 
FRANCIS, in reviewing the history of The 
Cornhill Magazine (10 S. xii. 481), writes : 
‘* The cover was designed by Mr. Godfrey 
Sykes, a young student at South Kensing- 
ton,” Permit :me, as a former pupil of 
Mr. Sykes’s, to point out that, so far from 
being ‘‘a young student ’’ in 1860, he was 
thirty-six years of age, and had then, for a 
considerable period, occupied the position 
of second master at the Sheffield School of 
Art. It was about that date he resigned the 
post, having accepted the position of chief 
designer and general controller of the internal 
decorations then recently begun at South 
Kensington Museum. 

In The Sheffield Independent for April 19, 
1902, amongst some personal recollections 
of my own relative to the local School of 
Art, there occurs the following reference to 
Godfrey Sykes :— 

‘“*The Volunteer fever in Sheffield, being at its 
height, we started a corps of Engineers in the old 
School, and selected the head master (young 
Mitchell) as our captain. That was in 1860. 
Well do I recollect how, down in the modelling 
room, some of us warlike-inclined young fellows 
who had our rifles (the Lancaster with an oval 
bore) with us (for we used to drill with them after 
school hours) used occasionally to relieve the 
monotony of clay-punching by practising the 
thrusts of the bayonet exercise upon an unfortu- 
nate human skeleton that, suspended from a brass 
nut screwed through the top of its brain-pan, 
hung in one corner of the room. Once while 
so engaged we were caught in the very act by 
Godfrey Sykes, the second master. Sykes, in 
his usual rather pompous and affected manner, 
gave us culprits a most withering look, and then 
sternly bade us to understand ‘ that institution 
was not instituted for displays of such unseemly 
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exhibitions of bellicose effervescence, but for the 
culture and pursuit of Art in her highest and most 
ennobled forms.’ The incident took place a 
good many years ago, but, so nearly as I re- 
member, those were very much his exact words. 
In schoolboy slang Sykes was a very ‘ big pot’ 
—both in dress and manner. 

“© As a matter of fact, I was the last pupil in the 
Sheffield School of Art whose work Godfrey Sykes 
ever supervised. He was intent in kindly pointing 
out the shortcomings in a study I had taken to 
him for supervision at the very moment the clock 
struck nine upon the eve of his departure to 
London. That was the hour the School closed. 
So presently afterwards we all grouped in the big 
Elementary Room and presented him with an 
inscribed silver crayon-holder, as well as some 
other little tokens of remembrance. Then final 
adieus were mutually and regretfully said. The 
next day this singularly endowed and gifted 
artist left for South Kensington Museum, where, 
having distinctly made his mark in designing 
and superintending the execution of much splendid 
decorative work, he passed over, all too early, to 
the great majority.” 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


‘* SHALGHAM-ZAT,”” ANGLO-INDIAN TERM 
(10 S. x. 448).—In looking through recent 
volumes of ‘N. & Q.’ I have come across 
Mr. Puatr’s query, which, I find, has not 
been answered. There is, as far as I am 
aware, no legend or historical fact con- 
nected with the term ‘“ shalgham-zai,” 
applied jocularly to the natives of Cashmere. 
Their partiality for turnips is, I believe, 


real. I have heard many Pathans speak of 
them as ‘shalgham-Khor,”  turnip- 
eaters. 


I do not see, however, why it should be 
spoken of as an ‘* Anglo-Indian’’ term. 
What have Anglo-Indians to do with it ? 

V. CHATTOPADHYAYA. 

51, Ladbroke Road, W. 


CHAUCER: NAMES OF CHARACTERS IN ‘THE 
Squrre’s Tate’ (11 S. i. 50).— Had your 
correspondent consulted my Notes, he need 
not have asked the questions. In _ the 
Preface to my edition of ‘ The Prioresses 
Tale,’ &c., and again in my edition of 
Chaucer’s works, I explain how Col. Yule 
proved that Cambuscan is one of the 
many varieties of Chinghis Khan which in 
Tartar meant ‘‘Great Khan” or “ great 

ing”; also, that Camballo was certainly 
suggested by Cambaluc, which was not 
really a man’s name, but the old name of 
Pekin, for Kaan-baligh, 7.e., ‘‘ city of the 
Khan.” 

As to Algarsif and Elpheta, we must 
wait till we know more about Chaucer’s 
sources. Mere guessing is more mischievous 
than helpful. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


(10 8. xii. 27).—Rogue 
Barcia in his comprehensive ‘ Diccionario 
Etimologico ’ (Madrid, 1880-83, 5 vols.) only 
quotes the following derivation from ‘‘ Mon- 
lau”: ‘Compostela, Eufonizacion 6 
corrupcion del Latin Campus stelle, 6 
Campo de la estrella, porque la luz de una 
estrella, sefiald en un campo el lugar donde 
estaba el cuerpo del apdstol Santiago.” 
The Spanish name of the Apostle James (the 
patron saint of Spain) has four different 
forms, viz., Jacébo, Santiago, Jaime, and 
Diego. H. Kress. 


Rosryson Crusoe’s LireRARY DESCEND- 
Ants (10S. xii. 7, 79, 417; 11S. i. 73).— 
In this connexion mention may perhaps be 
made of ‘The Life and Adventures of Miss 
Robinson Crusoe,’ @ serial contributed by 
Douglas Jerrold to the eleventh volume of 
Punch. This narrative—sometimes errone- 
ously referred to as ‘The Female Robinson 
Crusoe,’ notably in the ‘ Life of Douglas 
Jerrold *—has not hitherto been reprinted, but 
will form part of a volume on ‘ Douglas 
Jerrold and ‘‘ Punch?’ on which I am at 
present engaged. WALTER JERROLD. 

Hampton-on-Thames. 


THOMAS DE ConinesBy (10 S. xii. 509).— 

The lines 
Thomas Connigesby 
And his wife Tiffany, &e. 
are quoted in Noble’s ‘Continuation of 
Granger’s Biographical History of England,’ 
iii. 46. They are said to have been written 
by a rude rhymer ” or ancient bard,” as 
he is called in the index, and to have been 
composed on Coningsby’s return home 
from captivity. No further information is 
vouchsafed. It would seem as if Banks. 
had taken his account from Noble. 
W. Scorr. 


Sir C. W. SrrickLAnD AND Tom Brown 
(11 S. i. 64).—All the statements concerning 
the late Sir Charles Strickland and ‘Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays* in the newspaper 
cutting given at the above reference are 
mythical. Sir Charles was not in the School 
House, and was four years younger than 
|A. P. Stanley. As to the “characters ” 
‘in the book, Tom Hughes always said that 
Dr. Arnold was the only portrait. The 
famous fight was an incident in which the 
book follows the fact more closely than in 
others. Both the combatants are still living, 
and one of the seconds. The other second 
was Tom Hughes himself. For almost all 


that can be said on the subject of the inci- 
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dents and characters see ‘ Notes on ‘‘ Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays,”’? by Lieut.-Col. Syd- 
ney Selfe, published by Lawrence of Rugby, 
1909, from which I have taken these 
particulars. A. T. M. 


““Sucket” (10S. xii. 443).—I had already 
conjectured in my ‘ Folk-Etymology,’ 1882, 
pp. 378, 653, what Pror. SKEAT has now 
fairly shown, that this word was derived 
from ‘‘ sugar” (Scot. sucker). It seems to 
have got mixed up with It. zuccata, a slice of 
pumpkin (bid.). A. SMYTHE PALMER. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Iliad of Homer.—Vol. I. Books I.-XIT. 
Translated by E. H. Blakeney. (Bell & Sons.) 


Tuts is one of the new series of ‘‘ Bohn’s Libraries,” 
which had not the happiest of traditions for 
classical scholars. Now, however, all is changed, 
and the present translator gives us a version of 
considerable literary merit, using the English of 
the Authorized Version and Elizabethan writers 
generally. The result is a rendering usually of 
considerable dignity, though, perhaps,  un- 
necessarily archaic. Mr. Andrew Lang is the 
pioneer in this style, of course, and Mr. Blakeney’s 
version approximates to his, though he has, we 
gather from the prefatory matter, worked inde- 
pendently, consulting occasionally the renderings 
of the Rev. W. C. Green and Lord Derby. 

Mr. Blakeney is something of a poet himself, 
and provides a neat sonnet by way of  intro- 
duction, besides well-considered references to the 
literature of the subject. These as aids to further 
study, we regard as of genuine importance. 
There are also numerous notes, as to textual 
matters and literary parallels in English, which 
need no apology. The whole volume is, indeed, 
admirably calculated to give those who have no 
Greek a view of Homer’s supremacy in the 
world of letters. 

The words ‘‘ ere perennius ”’ are quoted in the 
Introduction. This is natural enough, but we 
think it would have been better to use English 
instead. Horace’s phrase will be Greek to many 
a general reader nowadays. The English lan- 
guage is capable of expressing all that need be said 
on an occasion like this, and we feel that if the 
classics are to be revived, those who are charged 
with the business should carefully reflect on the 
limitations of the readers to whom they appeal, 
both in using Latin phrases, and in searching for 
English which is natural as well as literary. 
A classical scholar might say ‘“‘ devising English ”’ : 
that would be a Homeric turn of language, but 
one which we should regard nowadays as un- 
natural, 

The whole subject is full of difficulties, and 
Mr. Blakeney has mastered them so well that we 
look forward with pleasure to his second volume. 
His rendering is clearly a labour of love. We end 
with a mere query whether a tendency to blank 
verse in several passages is desirable. 


ANOTHER excellent addition to the same series 
is The Plays of Aschylus, translated from a revised 
text by Walter Headlam and C. FE. S. Headlam. 
Readers are fortunate nowadays to secure in a 
popular series the work of one of the most dis- 
tinguished of younger Greek scholars, who died, 
alas! before the fruits of much of his work could 
come to maturity. Walter Headlam’s versions: 
of five of the plays have been already published, 
and here his brother, also an excellent scholar, 
finishes off the work by adding ‘ The Persians ” 
and ‘ The Seven against Thebes.’ 

“The object of these prose translations,” says: 
the Prefatory Note, ‘‘is to enable those who 


| know some Greek to read the Greek of 72schylus 


correctly,” and the expert will find much to 
interest him in the notes added as to text, mean- 
ing, and parallels. The late Dr. Headlam had 
a range of erudition which always made his work 
remarkable. The last twenty years, as he notes, 
have done much for the text and interpretation 
of Aeschylus, of which the present volume supplies: 
an excellent summary. 

The general reader should not, however, be 
warned off the book by the fact that it contains 
much only for the advanced scholar. The 
versions here printed are much better reading for 
the average man than the literal doggerel which 
used to be placed before him. He will get some 
idea of the style of Aschylus—the grandest style 
in literature. We give a passage from the 
‘Agamemnon’ in which one of the Elders speaks 
of the fire-signals from Troy :— 

““We shall soon know about these beaconings 
of light-bearing torches and these passings-on of 
fire, whether they be true, or whether this light 
came only with a dream-like joy to cheat our 
sense :—I see a Herald yonder coming from the 
shore beneath the shade of olive-branches :—and 
by Mire’s consorting sister, thirsty Dust, IT am 
assured of this,—he shall not make you sign with- 
out a voice or by kindling flame of mountain 
timber with mere smoke, but with express words 
shall make either joy more plain, or else—but 
with the alternative I have no patience now ; 
may fair resuit appear to cap fair witness visible !”’ 

Asmall matter, but one of considerable practical 
importance, is that the numbers of the Greek 
lines in tens are marked at the side of the English 
text. 


Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled, Landed, and 
Official Classes (Kelly’s Directories) is a compact 
and useful guide with a wide range of information. 
The publishers, in accordance with their excel- 
lent practice, submit the proof of every entry 
to the person to whom it has reference, and we 
regret to see that their care in this respect meets 
in many cases with no return of details. There 
is a good deal of varied merit and interest in the 
landed classes, which have pedigrees as good as 
those of the peers, and are, we imagine, a far more 
operative class, 


To The Fortnightly Review Mr. J. L. Garvin 
contributes his usual vigorous summary of 
‘Imperial and Foreign Affairs: the Elections 
and their Meaning.’ Another political article 
is ‘ The Labour Party and the Future : an Address 
to Workmen,’ by Mr. Maurice Hewlett, who has. 
already appeared as a political letter-writer in 
The Daily Chronicle. We says that working-men 
by a general strike could always prevent war 
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Mr. Belloc in ‘ The Strain of Transition’ points 
out that the conditions of England make the 
adoption of Tariff Reform dangerous, owing to 
the amount and nature of our imports. Mr. 
Edward Salmon, writing on ‘The Peers as 
Democrats,’ ventures the opinion that ‘“ five- 
sixths of them are among the best intellects 
in the land.’’ Mr. Salmon’s ideas of intellect must 
be extraordinary. Meredith’s ‘ Celt and Saxon’ 
is advanced to the sixth chapter. In ‘ The 
Responsibility of Authors,’ an address to the 
Authors’ Club on December 20th, Sir Oliver 
Ioodge deals with the censorship assumed by 
the Libraries, the general pessimism as to litera- 
ture, &e. ‘Mrs. Julia Ward Howe,’ by Con- 
stance E. Maud, gives a pleasant view of the 
veteran Suffragist, who is still active and alert 
at the age of ninety. ‘ Greece: Renaissance or 
Revolution ?’ by Mr. Spencer Campbell, resolves 
itself largely into an apologia for the King and 
Crown Prince, Of the former we read: ‘* Nobly 
and unostentatiously he has been making the 
most of his family connexions.”’ It is a pity that 
the writer lacks a negative sense of humour. 
Dr. Stanley Lane-Poole writes on ‘ The Alleged 
Marriage of Swift and Stella,’ in which he does not 
helieve. The paper is ingenious, and makes out 
as good a case as can be made; but it contains 
suppositions as to motives and feelings which 
cannot be regarded as certain. As far as’our 
present evidence goes we regard the question as 
insoluble. In ‘The Hugo Legend’ Mr. Francis 
Gribble makes a bitter exposé of Victor Hugo’s 
doings and inventions. Like Balzac, he de- 
clared himself of better family than he was ; 
and when his wife was alive he shared his life with 
her and a show girl from the theatres of no 
reputation. So great, however, was his mastery 
of the romantic that he succeeded in regarding, 
and making others regard, his proceedings as 
worthy of a sublime genius. Katharine Tynan’s 
article on ‘ Francis Thompson ’ appears to us to be 
a little belated. It says much with which all 
lovers of true poetry must agree, and we only pro- 
test against the affected style in which the lady 
writes. This preciosity is more likely to keep 
lovers of English from reading Thompson than 
recommend him to the wider circle he deserves. 
The Rev. E. H. R. Tatham has in ‘Some Un- 
published Letters of W. S. Landor’ given us a 
great deal of genuine interest, especially in 
literary criticism. Landor wrote these letters to 
Walter Birch, a scholar and contemporary of 
his at Rugby. Landor’s writing is always 
vigorous, and here he shows a taste in advance of 
his age, though he strangely depreciates the work 
of Plato, and seems to consider the style of Aris- 
totle excellent. He is a great admirer of 
Cicero, and of Genoa and Bath as magnificent 
cities. 


In The Cornhill Magazine Bishop Welldon 
has a fine tribute to the virtues of ‘The Late 
Provost of Eton,’ his old head master. Mrs. 
Violet Jacob’s verse, ‘The Howe o’ the Mearns,’ 
is a pretty piece of Kincardineshire dialect. Mr. 
A. C. Benson writes a plea for ‘ Humanistic 
Education without Latin,’ which is worth con- 
sidering. At the same time we may point out 
that his experience as a reader of essays of the 
history men of his college does not go very far. We 
know of very different results taken from a larger 
field. There will be general agreement, perhaps, 
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among those interested in education that too 
many subjects are squeezed into the curriculum 
—a superfluity which ends in no secure grasp of 
anything. ‘Ower Young to Marry Yet’ is a 
pretty story by Miss Jane Findlater. Mr. C. R. L. 
Fletcher makes fun of ‘ The Lord Mayor's Visit to 
Oxford in 1826’ and the pomposities of diction 
which it produced. An _ historical article of 
interest, as somewhat off the ordinary lines, is 
‘ The Life and Destinies of Magister Laukhard,’ by 
the Rev. A. T. S. Goodrick. Laukhard was a 
soldier in the campaign of the Duke of Brunswick 
against France in 1792, and took part in the 
retreat from Valmy. He was meant for a clergy- 
man, which he finally became, and few records can 
be more extraordinary than his own account of 
his vagabondage. The impudence with which he 
deceived people of all sorts carried him through 
difficulties which would have daunted any 
ordinary man, and his writing is evidently of the 
vivid and frank sort which tells us much of a 
vagabond life. ‘ More Humours of Clerical Life,’ 
by the Rev. S. F. L. Bernays, introduces us to 
some amusing stories, and some sensible reflec- 
tions, especially as to the frequent misunder- 
standing of long words and rounded phrases by 
a section of the listeners to political speakers or 
preachers. We have ourselves heard a preacher 
in a small rural parish refer to Rationalistic 
writers as “ our friend the enemy,”’ which a lady of 
cultivation in the audience took to mean the 
Devil. ‘The Ghost in the House,’ by Mr. Austin 
Philips, is an effective short story concerned, 
not with a supernatural visitant, but a man who 
publishes his own work as belonging to another. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


EpItortaAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
Correspondents who repeat 


which they refer. 
ead the second com- 


queries are requested to 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

G. N. Ricnarps. —Forwarded. 

A. Moret. (‘* Mitred Abbots”). — See the lists 
at 10S. x. 455; xi. 16, 117. 

CorriGkENpuM. — Ante, p. 76, col. 2, line 20, for 
“Canon Ellacombe’s” read Johnson’s. 
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THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


THE REMINISCENCES OF CHARLOTTE, LADY WAKE. 
HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. (ROMANITY — 
ROUNDNESS.) 


NEW NOVELS :—THE DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF MAURIN ; THE MEN WE MARRY; 
THE UNCOUNTED COST; THE MARRIAGE OF LORD VERRINER; A WARDOUR 
STREET IDYLL; THE ANGER OF OLIVIA ; A WINTER’S COMEDY. 
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SIR THOMAS BROWNE AND MARIE SCHURMANN. 
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LAST WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


MR. SICHEL ON SHERIDAN. 

THE LAST YEARS OF THE PROTECTORATE. 

MR. E. HUTTON ON BOCCACCIO. 

THE SIKH RELIGION. 
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A Blot on the Scutcheon ; The Chase of the Golden Meteor. 
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Blount’s Tenures of Land ; Words and Places ; Science Year-Book 


RECENT BOOK-PURCHASES AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM; ‘HOMER IN THE ILIAD’; 


TWO PASSAGES IN THE ‘ANTIGONE’; EDUCATION AND DULLNESS; CANTER- 
BURY AND YORK SOCIETY. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Flowers and Fruit ; Anthropological Notes ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS :—Michelangelo ; Books on Lace ; The Permanence of Pictures ; Paul Fordyce Maitland 
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Antiquary ; Bach’s ‘‘48”; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Dame Nature ; Beaumont and Fletcher. 
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JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
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